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SEE PAGE 97 








How Many of Your Cows Would 
It Take to Do This? 


Mr. Fred Lehman, Carlisle, R. D., lives on a small farm and keeps a small herd 
of Holsteins, from these few cows he makes a greater net profit than most of our 
producers who keep much larger herds, the reasons are that he keeps better cows 
than most of our producers and feeds them better and he weighs his milk to find out 
what each cow is doing. How much better off would you be if you would keep one 
good cow for every three ordinary ones and give this one good cow all the feed the 
other three had been getting? 

In the month of April Mr. Lehman delivered to our Newville plant 6678 
pounds of milk from four cows, one cow milked almost a ton of milk in the month. 
He received $2.10 per hundred for this milk or $140.23. The feed amounted to 
$54.93. Substracting this from his milk check of $140.23 left him a_ profit of 
$85.30 from four cows in one month. He fed a ton of dairy feed in the month to 
only four cows, this was not too much, perhaps the only difference between you and 
Mr. Lehman in feeding is that he feeds and you don’t. 

We know some of your cows better than you do even though we have never 


seen them, we can judge them by the amount of milk you deliver to our plant. 

Most of you are keeping too many cows and only half feeding them. Weigh 
your milk one day each week, cull out your poorest producers, then divide among 
the remaining good cows the same amount of feed you had always fed and see how 
much more milk you will take to the Condensary. 

Do you think Mr. Lehman could have produced this much milk from four cows 
in the month of April if these four cows were no better than the average cows in 
Cumberland Valley or could he have done it without feeding those cows a whole lot 
of a good dairy ration? These four cows were good cows and they were fed good, 
they were given all the Alfalfa Hay they could clean up and each cow was given 16 
qaarts of grain a day. These cows are being fed a grain mixture of 200 pounds of 


with 100 pounds of Schumacher Feed. 


Pennsylvania Milk Products Co. 


»above is a copy of a circular distributed by the Pennsylvania Milk 

ducts Co., Harrisburg, Pa., among its patrons. 

Schumacher Feed supplies in a most satisfactory manner the car- 

maintenance part of the ration, while “Big Q” Dairy 
t} 


protein or milk-producing part better than one 
these two wonderful result-producing feeds you 
meet the individual needs of every cow. A 

vasily assimilated, highly 


c 


of ingredients best 


ADOPT THE FOLLOWING SCHUMACHER FEEDING PLAN: 


Fresh Cows: General Herd Ration (with 


ensilage or roots): 
Schumacher 2 parts Schumacher i part Schumacher 
“Big Q” ] part “Big Q” it “Big Q” 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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This man put up a greenhouse near a canning factory. 
The other half grew flowers. 


for the farmers. 


Half the year he raised tomato plants 
Isn't there a hunch in it for you? 


A “Planted” Mine 
The Kind That Pays You to Pay For 


N the so-called “good old mining 
days,” the wolves of the mining 
business used to lure the money 

bags from unsuspecting tenderfoots, by 
unexpectedly striking gold in worth- 
less holes. Gold was previously care- 
fully placed there by them. 


To sell such “planted” mines was a 
most profitable transaction. 


But we have a mine planting plan 
that has that beaten to a standstill. 
Beaten because it’s a fair and square 
planting. 


A planting where you turn dirt into 
gold nuggets. 


A planting where instead of planting 
once a season and getting one crop; 
you plant four plantings and get four 
crop profits. 


We have neither mines nor land to 
sell. 


Our business is building greenhouses. 
With them you can open a mine prac- 
tically anywhere and strike gold, 

This may seem like wind fanning 
talk. But facts and figures talk. We 
have some figure facts on intensive 
farming under glass that will set you 
thinking. 


Do you want them ? 


Jord & urnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK 
42nd St. Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
Continental & 
Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT 
Penobscot Bldg. 


Commercial 


BOSTON 
Tremont 
ROCHESTER 
Granite 


TORONTO 
Royal Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Widener Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
Swetland Bldg. 


Bldg. 
Bldg. 


MONTREAL 
Transportation Bldg. 


FACTORIES 


Irvington, N. Y. 


Des Plaines, Ill. 


St. Catherines, Canada 
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CREW TRACK 


TREMAN, KING & CO. 


Remember “Our Goods Will Make Good 
or We Will” 





Sheep Coats Foot Balls 
Leather Coats Basket Balls 
Sweaters }, : Indoor Balls 
Jerseys /, Golf Outfits 
“T” Shirts / Gym Goods 
Wool Socks < => axe La , “>= 5 Outing Shoes 
Athletic Shirts ee a ad *d ? f Sport Shoes 
“Every Thing To Help Your Game” 
Five Percent Discount on every cash purchase 
FOOTBALL SOCCER 
a 





The Man who has attended an 


Agricultural School 


comes in contact with tools and materials that aid in efficiency 
and convenience about the farm. He misses them upon his 
return home from college and often wishes he had some of 
the things he had or saw while there. We maintain a Mail 
Order Department and solicit your inquiry regarding such 
items. We carry all Agricultural Books, Poultry Knives in 
sets,even the Dairy and Farm Suits. 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


The Corner Bookstores 


Ithaca, N. Y. 














Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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SUCRENE FEEDS 


Bring Better Results at Less Cost 


Help win the war! Your grain made into bread goes much 
farther to feed Uncle Sam's army than when made into meat or 
dairy products—and it brings you better profits. 

Sucrene Feeds take the place of nearly all grain feeds. They 
are composed of materials known to possess high feeding value 
in protein, fat, carbohydrates, minerals, etc. Tested, proven and 
positively guaranteed in quality, and cost you less than any good 
ration you can mix yourself. 


Sucrene Dairy Feed the Leader 


a Stop making milk at a loss. Sucrene Dairy Feed produces more 
milk at less cost than other feeds. Here’s the proof: 


Thos. Y. Hackett, one of the biggest deicymen i in Salem County, 
N. J., writes: “I can pace oat at Sucrene has made me more 
money than any feed I ever It produces larger quantities of 
milk at low cost, to say nothing —_ keeping the stock in best of health.” 


Cows enjoy Sucrene Dairy Feed because of the molasses and 
well-balanced variety of clean,wholesome grain products it contains. 


Why use corn worth $50 per ton * pene esse censeneesessssseeseeseesses 
when you can buy a qeneene. wend -mixed Please send me illustrated literature on 
for less money and get better results because if a a feeds checked below: (20) 
scientifically balanced feed of guaranteed uniform Sucrene Dairy Feed 
quality? Sucrene Calf Meal 

Try Sucrene Dairy Feed. Order a ton from your Sucrene Hog 
dealer. If he does not handle it, write us his name ) Sucrene Poultry Mash 
and we will see that you are suppli Amco Fat Maker for steers 

Fill out and mail us the coupon today. Check Amco Dairy Fe 
the feeds in which you are interested. 





My dealer’s name cciasibtiinineaacesbienieiaia 
American Milling Co. tae cee OD as nce 
Dept. 20 Peoria, Illinois My SRI. contccecwsscesserocsssssncseertiansenseniiinss 
(16 Years America’s Leading Mixed Feed Specialists) TN and Sea cs s0ces 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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_ Feeding corn and oats to a cow is like feeding wrong and costly fuel 
into a furnace built for cheaper material. Start your efficiency system 
at the feed box—and you'll end with a bigger money box. 


Modernize your dairy. Make efficiency cut costs and increase milk 
production for you. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


is ascientifically blended, well balanced combination of grain products, cottonseed meal 
and molasses, having much greater efficiency as a milk producer than any other feed and a 
lower cost. It is palatable—cows like it. It stimulates the spots and keeps the bowels 

in good condition and the cows in good health. One cow fed on Interna- 
tional Special Dairy Feed will yield one totwo more quarts of milk per day. 


Get Your Winter Supply Now 


We are working day and night to keep orders filled. Next winter we 
shall be unable to ship promptly and freight car shortage will again be a 
handicap. See your nearest International dealer and order today. Write 
us if there is no dealer in your vicinity. Be sure to demand the genuine 
International Special Dairy Feed, and get it now. 


International Sugar Feed Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. ills at Minneapolis and 


an. 
100% Value from Your Corn Crop 


Join the country-wide 
money-making movement,“A 
Silo on Every Farm.” Add 40% to 
the value of your corn crop; cut down 
your feed bills; and increase your milk and beef 
sales. Erect a Natco. The stock will eat every 
scrap of silage and look for more. 


Natco Imperishable Silo 


**The Silo that Lasts for Generations’’ 


Built with glazed hollow tile, weather-proof, decay-proof and fireprovuf, >» 
The dead-air spaces protect the silage against frost. Steel bands laid 

# inmortarhold the wallsinafirm grasp. No painting, no repairs 

ms and no hoops to tighten. Used endorsed by Experiment 

ms Stations. Fully Guaranteed. 

Send for our silo catalog and book,“‘Natcoon the Farm,”’ 

both free. Tell us what you intend tobuild. We have 

























stock plans for many typrs of farm buildings, 23 Factories 
National Fire Proofing Company Short Hauls 
N 136 Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Prompt Shipments 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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UNION CARBIDE 
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Everything Ready to Fill the Carbide Lighting 
and Cooking Plant 


Note the 100 1b. drum of UNION CARBIDE 


And the pump ready 


IN 


to furnish the water 


a few minutes Farmer Jones, Brown or Smith will dump the can of 
Carbide and a few pails of water into the plant which furnishes his 


light and cooking fuel—a simple chore for an odd half hour of Mr. 


Farmer's time. 


Then for a period of many weeks the 
lant, which sets out of the way, in a 
asement or back yard will render the 
service it is built to render without at- 
tention. 

Automatically, it will furnish the 
whitest and most brilliant artificial light 
known to man for every room in the 
house and all the barns and out-build- 
ings. Supplying also, in addition to this 
light service, fuel for the city gas range 
in the kitchen. 

The ease with which such a Carbide 
Plant can be operated, coupled with the 
extra value of the double service it ren- 
ders, has brought about its adaption by 
over half a million owners of country 
homes. 


It is significant that this popularity 
has been won in competition with other 
light plants of possibly hundreds of dif- 
ferent types and kinds. 

For twenty years every fair compari- 
son has shown that the Carbide Light is 
the most powerful and brilliant light of 
them all. It is obvious too that the 
Carbide Cooking Range has supplied the 





Tell Advertisers 


one kitchen convenience which every 
country housewife has always longed 
for. 

And there are many instances to prove 
that the Carbide Plant which serves both 
the lights and the cooking range is built 
to last a life time without repairs. 

Such is the simplicity of the Carbide 
Light and Cooking Plant and the double 
service it renders. 

As distributors of Union Carbide, we 
now supply our half million and over 
country home customers direct through 
our own warehouses, located in the cen- 
ters of one hundred and twenty-one rural 
districts. 

Should your country home chance to 
be without this service you should write 
us today for full particulars. Just ad- 
dress: 


Union Carbide Sales Company 


42nd Street Building, New York 
Dept. 6 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 


Who Introduced You 
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STUDENTS 


W hen the short course students arrive 





they will ask the regular students regard- 





ing a place to trade. Judging from the 
number of students who are registering 
their purchases at the Co-op. the Co-op. 


will be the first store mentioned. We 





aim to have the special things needed by 





short course students just the same as we 
do for the regular students. This in- 


cluded textbooks and things of that kind. 


The Most Convenient Store 


The Co-op. is located on the Campus for 


convenience of students. Nearly every- 





one buys at the Co-op. Students in 


Agriculture come down the path by the 





tennis courts and then down Central 





Avenue. Our well known good service 





makes trading at the Co-op. a pleasure. 


The Go-Do. 


On the Campus Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Bells of Old Cornell 


The ringing Changes from the tower 
In joyous measure swell, 

Proclaim the first fair morning hour 
On every throbbing bell; 

And to the thrilling call again 

The student’s heart responds amain, 
Quickening to the golden strain: 
The Bells of Old Cornell! 





The hour of grace, the campus o’er 
The lofty bells foretell, 

In melodies that sing and soar 

O’er avenue and dell; 

And time is beat by treading feet 
To glad familiar song and sweet, 
While singing spirits oft repeat: 
The songs of Old Cornell! 


The Evening Song is ringing slow 

Today it’s soft farewell, 

As from the hill the legions go, 

Beneath the magic spell 

Of “Welcome night and welcome 
rest”’ 

In tranquil melody expressed, 

When echoes in each student breast: 

The Bells of Old Cornell! 





Though far from these majestic halls 
That none on earth excel, 

Oh! brothers, still the music calls 
Wherever you may dwell: 

The Chimes ring in your soul today, 
The ancient inspiration they 

Once sounded, and shall sound alway: 
The Bells of Old Cornell! 


W. Prindle Alexander, ’17. 


=< 
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Are you helping to save the 
Nation’s Dairy Herds? 


Y feediug your cows a ration which enables 
you to sell milk at a profit ? 












That is the answer to the dairy problem today. 

Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed is selling for many 
dollars a ton less than corn—and it produces 
more milk. 

Every dairy farmer knows that with fair feed 
prices and fair labor costs, he can make more 
on milk than he can on beef. 

And the Nation needs every single drop of 
milk that can be produced. 

Feed your cows Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed. 
Help conserve the milk supply—and stay in 
business as a dairy farmer. 

Stockmen have found that Buffalo Corn Feed makes 
an ideal ration for the straight beef animal, too. 
See the Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed dealer. He is a good man to know. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 











Do You? 


When you wish to put out a fire your first thought is for water. 
Likewise most dairymen when they smell a sour, musty milk can or 
other milk container, or wish to wash any dairy utensil or machine 
they at once think of 


Indian in Circle 






Cleaner and Cleanse’ 


They know it cleans clean, that it sweetens and 
freshens sour and stale places as easily as water puts 
out the fire 

If you are not one of the great number of Wyan- 
dotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser users it will pay 
you to investigate the efficiency and economy of this 
fn Geeey Packocs unusual dairy cleaner. Order from your supply house. 
It cleans cleans. 





The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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JOHN DEERE 
HE GAVE TO THE WORLD 
THE STEEL PLOW 


His Ruling Pride 


He had reached the heights of success. From an 
humble beginning as a blacksmith in a little shop he 
had become the head of a great industry. 


After fashioning the world’s first steel plow in that 
little blacksmith shop of his younger days, he had 
steadily developed until he had become the world’s 
leading maker of steel plows. 


His plows had been used to conquer untamed wilds 
in many lands. Civilization had advanced behind his 
plows. The world was more prosperous and happier 
because of his plows. Wherever agriculture was 
progressive his name had -become a household word. 


John Deere had done much of which he might 
well have been proud. To have risen by his own 
efforts from a blacksmith to a leader of industry, to 
have served the world greatly and to have received 
from the world recognition for his services—these 
were achievements to stir pride in the heart of 
any man. 


But John Deere’s ruling pride was not so much in 
the great end attained as in the great way in which 
the end had been reached. Reviewing his career, he 
felt most pride in the consciousness that he had never 


produced a plow of poor quality. His was the pride 
of the master workman. 


The simple pride that John Deere felt, is the pride 
of the makers of John Deere implements today. It 
is a powerful incentive to the maintenance of the 
high standard to which John Deere tools have been 
kept for eighty years. 
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Forest Fire Protection in New Y ork State 


By W. S. HOWARD 


Assistant Superintendent of State Forests 


board feet of lumber for war 

purpose alone within the next 
year. At the same time, the usual de- 
mands for wood products remain but 
little, if any, reduced. These increased 
demands upon our forest resources di- 
rect our attention the more forcibly to 
the need of protecting them. Long be- 
fore the days of Home Defense Lea- 


T x government needs 500,000,000 


gues, the State of New York was carry-. 


ing out measures of home defence which 
were of vital importance to the state: | 
refer to the protection of the forests 
from fire. 

The first protective system instituted 
by the state consisted of a body of men 
known as fire patrolmen, whose duty 
was to patrol a specified district and to 
detect and extinguish forest fires. If a 
fire was discovered, the patrolmen gath- 
ered together what men were available 
and proceeded to the fire on foot, or 
perhaps with a wagon. It will readily 
be appreciated that hours or even days 
might elapse between the detection and 
extinguishment of a forest fire under 
such methods. 

Within recent years such crude meth- 
ods of detection have been superceded 
by more rapid and exact methods. 
Fifty-two fire observation stations have 
been established on mountain peaks 
commanding extended views of the sur- 
rounding country. Each of these has a 
man assigned to it during the fire sea- 


son, whose sole duty is to locate and 
promptly report any forest fires which 
might start. Every observation station 
is connected by telephone with the 
headquarters of the nearest forest 
ranger, so that only a few minutes need 
elapse between the time a fire starts 
and the setting in motion of the ma- 
chine to fight it. The widespread use of 
automobiles in every part of the state 
has made it possible to mobilize fire 
fighters in a very short space of time. 
The duty of protecting the forests of 
New York State has been assigned by 
law to the Conservation Commission. 
This department consists of a commis- 
sioner appointed by the governor, and 
is divided into three divisions, namely, 
Lands and Forests, Fish and Game, and 
Waters. To the Division of Lands and 
Forests, as its name implies, is assigned 
the duty of looking after the protection 
of the State Forest Preserve and the 
interests of forestry in the state. The 
jurisdiction of the Commission in fire 
protection is restricted to certain of the 
more densely forested portions of the 
state. Sixteen counties, located in the 
Adirondack and Catskill mountain re- 
gions and containing about 14,000,000 
acres, have been designated as Forest 
Preserve counties. Within these coun- 
ties, the state has acquired for Forest 
Preserve purposes something over 1,- 
500,000 acres of land, and, in order to 
provide adequate protection from fire 
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and trespass, it has been necessary to 
build up rather an extensive organiza- 
tion. 

The towns in the more densely forest- 
ed portions of the Forest Preserve 
counties are designated as fire towns, 
and state fire protection is restricted to 
these towns, of which there are in all 
97, with a total area of 7,250,000 
acres. Although the authority of the 
state outside of the fire towns is lim- 
ited, there is a section of the law which 
provides that town supervisors shall be 
ex-officio fire officers and charged with 
the duty of extinguishing forest fires. 
The supervisors are required by law to 
appoint fire wardens and to transmit to 
the Conservation Commission before 
February 15 of each year a list of the 
wardens so appointed. 


The Commission has divided the fire 
towns into five districts—4 in the Adi- 
rondacks and 1 in the Catskills. An 
official known as the district forest 
ranger is in charge of each district. He 
is paid a salary of $1,500 a year and is 
allowed his necessary traveling ex- 
penses. For the past two years, each 
district ranger has been provided with 
an automobile and the efficiency of 
these men has been greatly increased 
by use of these cars. The actual fire 
fighting force is made up of a number 
of men designated as forest rangers 
who are paid by the state at the rate of 
from $70 to $75 per month, and who 
devote all their time to the work. The 
so called fire wardens are appointed to 
supplement this force of regular em- 
ployees. These wardens are chosen 
from amongst the local residents and 
are men who have manifested interest 
in fire protection, and who may act 
promptly in case of fire. They are paid 
only for the time they actually spend in 
fighting fires and then at the rate of 25 
cents per hour. The detection of fires, 
as already mentioned before, is accom- 
plished by means of the 52 mountain ob- 
servation stations, with a man assigned 
to each. 

During the fire season, that is from 
about April 1 to November 1, 65 rangers 
are employed. They are given author- 
ity by law to warn out men to help 


fight fires, and anyone who refuses to 
respond is liable to a fine of twenty dol- 
lars. Each ranger has a quantity of 
fire tools, such as shovels, hoes, mat- 
tocks, and pails, at his headquarters; 
tools camping outfits, and are also 
stored at convenient places in each dis- 
trict, so as to be readily available in 
case of fire. 

The wardens are directly responsible 
to the regular rangers, and, they, in 
turn, report to their district rangers, 
who are under the assistant superin- 
tendent of state forests. A complete 
report must be made out by the ranger 
for each fire in the district. This report 
states the cause of the fire, the acreage 
burned, the quality of the land burned 
over, amount of damage done, and any 
other information available, and must 
accompany the payroll submitted by the 
ranger for the labor hired by him to 
fight the fire. Laborers are paid at the 
rate of 15 cents an hour, with subsist- 
ence, if they are obliged to camp out or 
stay away from their homes. This is 
small pay for the arduous labor of fight- 
ing fire, but when the pay was 25 
cents an hour, it was found that fires 
were deliberately set by persons who 
wanted pay for fighting them. 

Particular attention has been given in 
New York State since 1908 to the pre- 
vention of fires caused by railroads. 
The law now provides that locomotives 
shall be equipped with suitable and ef- 
fective devices to prevent the escape of 
sparks from the stack and coals from 
the ashpans. Furthermore, the use of 
oil burning locomotives during the 
daytime on certain lines passing thru 
the Adirondack forest is required. 
Every railroad is obliged to keep its 
right of way cleared of all inflamable 
material, such as weeds, brush, fallen 
timber, and trash. 

When it is considered that within the 
area protected from fire the state alone 
owns property worth probably from 
thirty to forty millions of dollars, and 
private holdings are probably in excess 
of that amount, it will readily be seen 
that the protection of such a large and 
valuable property is of great and vital 
importance. 





The Man in the Moon 


By LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 


WONDERFUL man is this Man 
in the Moon, so silent and so sure, 


d \ so unconcerned and yet so power- 


ful! Without the lifting of a finger, 
with not so much as a smile of recogni- 


moon. If shingles are laid in the new 
of the moon the nails will pull out. 
Timber lasts longer when cut in the 


waning of the moon. My fire-place 
wood is “snappy” because it was cut in 


tion, hath he guided This article tells just when to the waxing of the 
us. Doth my reader kill your pigs, set your hens, sow moon. 
know him? The Woman various kinds of seeds and cultivate Yet Luna, the 


in the Moon, of her 
shall I write on some 
other day, but now I 
am content with His 
Majestic Maleness. He 
grows old and then he 
grows young, century is 
by century, and at the 
end of the centuries nell Countryman. 
he is not older. Perpetual youth is the 
sphinx of his dominion; and into the 
details on this planet doth he press him- 
self and withdraw himself and yet doth 
he never let go. 

The pork from pigs killed in the old 
of the moon shrinks when cooked, but 
retains its size if killed in the new of 
the moon. Animals born when the 
moon is new or increasing are much 
more likely to thrive than those un- 
fortunately born at the opposite period. 
Fleeces are not so heavy if sheared 
when the moon is on the wane. Meat 
decays with unnatural quickness if ex- 
posed to moonlight. 

In the new of the moon is the time to 
set hens. It is the time to plant corn 
and other things that grow above 
ground; planted in the old of the moon, 
seeds of such plants will probably rot. 
On the other hand, crops that grow un- 
der the ground, as potatoes and beets, 
should be planted in the old of the 
moon; and plants that tend to run too 
much to vine and. straw also should be 
planted at this period. Beans planted 
when the moon is on the wane will not 
cling to their poles. Grain purchased in 
the full of the moon will be of full 
weight. Rail fences sink into the 
ground and rot if built in the old of the 


dream advanced 
theorist, nor is 
recent discovery; 


probably the 


and harvest your crops. 
it an account of 


accumulation of facts verified by 
the experiences of generations. 


article ever published in The Cor- 


It is not a 
rabid 


Moon, is female. The 
Man is only the mask. 
She wiles our destinies. 
She foredooms_ the 
changes in the weather. 
She chills and shivers 
vegetation on _ clear 
nights. In the full, 
she causes wounds to 
heal. The lunar influence controls the 
rise and fall of symptoms in the sick. 
It governs mental qualities, and all 
persons who are unsound of mind are 
to this day lunatics, following the lure. 

Pliny and all the elder worthies knew 
well the occult influence of the heav- 
enly bodies on the affairs of men and 
also on the welfare of poultry and of 
pulse. To the ancients, the facts are 
well attested. 

To this day also there are astrologers 
who foretell events, who prophesy the 
weather and the crops, and who in- 
struct the farmer by the infallible signs 
of the zodiac and the course of the 
heavenly bodies. They print oracular 
books that set forth all these secrets for 
any person who would be wise. 

Yet the moon and the stars for- 
tunately do not control all the destinies. 
Some of the events do not need to have 
so far 


some 


by 


it is rather an 


It 


most practical 


causes remote, or even any 
causes or reasons at all, but only 
“signs.”’?’ The cook will not start a 


journey on Friday or set a table for 
thirteen persons. To raise an umbrella 
in a house brings bad luck; as also does 
the carrying of a horse-shoe with the 
open end downward. 

To tip over a chair is a sign,—a sign 
that you will not marry within the 
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year; to break a looking-glass, that you 
will have seven years bad luck; to sing 
before you eat, that you will weep be- 
fore you sleep; to have your shoe come 
untied, that your sweetheart is think- 
ing of you. 

When one falls upstairs the wedding 
will not take place this year. To walk 
under a ladder leaning against a house 
is a sign that you will be hung. If one 
drops a fork, it is a sign of a woman 
visitor; if a knife, of a man visitor. If 
one helps oneself at table to that which 
one already has, sign that someone will 
come hungry; for your nose to itch 
that you will hear news before the day 
is done; for the palm of your left hand 
to itch, that you will receive money; 
for the palm of your right hand to itch, 
that you will shake hands with a 
stranger; for your left ear to burn, 
that someone is talking about you. If 
the owl hoots, some one will die; if a 
bird flies in at the window, you wiil 
hear of a death in your family. 


* * * 


What a precious heritage is all this! 
How it unrolls before the mind the dim 
past, when the race groped in the long 
intellectual twilights, seeing through a 
glass, darkly! 

The peoples of the planet come up 
through superstition, divination, magic, 
conjuration, and mythology. They 
look to the heavens and the deities for 
explanation. Moon-guidance is a mem- 
ory of this early order, still persisting, 
and still controlling the routine of many 
more persons than we know. Very few 
persons are emancipated from “signs” 
that superior beings have set in the 
order of things for our guidance if only 
we can find them out. I suppose that 
most persons yet look for the moon 
over the right shoulder. It would sur- 
prise us if we could know how much the 
outlook of the people about us is direct- 
ed by mysteries rather than by reasons. 
Always do the mysteries appeal to us 
in the realm of remedies and diseases. 
Perhaps some of our ‘mental healing’ 
is only a modern expression of the old 
incantations. 





The ancients, observing that the sun 
and moon and the planets that they 
knew are all confined in a narrow space 
in their course thru the heavens, set off 
an arbitrary band encircling the sky; 
this band or zodiac was divided into a 
dozen sections, and the stars that came 
within these sections were conceived to 
comprise constellations, to which were 
given the names of terrestrial objects 
which they were imagined to represent; 
and signs were attached to these con- 
stellations, as of Aries the Ram, Gemini 
the Twins, Aquarius the Water-bearer, 
and each of these signs was conceived to 
preside over some part of the human 
body; and to this day the first page of 
the almanac represents the man with his 
vitals unpleasantly exposed but with the 
signs that control his organs properly in- 
dicated. When certain constellations 
reign, the sign is in the head or in the 
feet; and the wizards then know what is 
to transpire when the corps are planted 
or the pork is klled. 


Now, it matters not whether there is 
any such band as the zodiac (modernly 
discovered small planets are not within 
it), or whether there are in fact any 
such constellations as Scorpio and Pisces 
and Leo, or that the Babylonian “signs” 
are only figments of a superstitious im- 
agination,—they and the moon neverthe- 
less control the order of the world and 
indicate to a man infallibly when he 
may plant his beans. 


We often speculate what was the out- 
look of the people who interpreted the 
world by means of wonders. I am in- 
terested in these remaining books and 
notions as illustrating in some degree in 
our modern world this type of mind. 

I would not deny that the moon exerts 
influence on animals and vegetation. I 
do not know that it does not; but this in- 
fluence, if it exists, is to be determined 
by investigation rather than by assump- 
tion; and it certainly must be small. It 
is easy enough to account for all the be- 
haviors of animals and men and plants 
by supposing. 

Anything can be explained by astrol- 

(Continued on page 106) 








War and the Weather 


Do Explosions in Europe Cause Rain in America ? 
By R. A. MORDOFF 


HE relation of war to the weather, 
T altho much discussed of late, is 

by no means a new subject. As 
early as the first century, it is men- 
tioned in the writings of Plutarch, who 
states his opinion that 
the vapor rising from 
the hot breath, blood of : 
and sweat of the Martin told 
struggling masses is 
condensed into rain 
by the concussion of 
the weapons and the 
hoarse cries of the 


It was in the last February issue 

the Countryman 
the 
weather prophecies to fishermen, 
shippers of foodstuffs, sailors, war 
officials and by no means least of 
all—the farmers. 
country where the farmers 
contend with the weather that the 


Instructor in Meteorology at Cornell University 


-with such force and honesty of purpose 


that a Congressional appropriation to 
ascertain the value of his claims was 
secured, and rainmaking by explosives 
was most thoroly tested at an expense 
to the public of many 
thousands of dollars. 
One of the first ex- 
perimental trials was 
made near Washing- 
ton during the fall of 
1892, when a series 
of clouds with show- 
ers was passing over. 


that C. V. 
importance of 


It is in the 


must 


victors. In a form : : The results were neg- 
. 4 subject of, “Whether or not the .,.. 

little less crude, the Ww  E 32 C : “ ative. 

belief that rain is ; ae ee a - ow i. A little later, ex- 
caused by battles has ee a SS Se SM «tensive experiments 


survived to the pres- discussed. 


ent day. 
Edward Powers, in ne , 
his book “Wer ang %** his viewpoint. 


the Weather,’”’ went so far as to cite 
more than a hundred battles of our 
Civil War and many battles of Europe 
which were followed by rain. His 
theory was that the rains resulted from 
the agitation of the atmosphere by 
the violent explosions. In the light of 
later experiments, it appears that a 
better explanation would be that the 
rains were due, not to the discharge of 
fire arms, but to the fact that in the 
regions where the battles occurred rain 
falls on the average of one day out of 
three, and that commanders are more 
inclined to move armies and begin en- 
gagements in fair weather. In fact, 
while rain is in progress, such operations 
are commonly impractical on account of 
the condition of the roads. It may be 
said that if rain does not fall within 
two or three days after a battle, it is due 
to the fact that a drought prevails. 
Altho Powers’ theory has been entirely 
discredited, he marshalled his data with 
such skill and presented his arguments 


Mr. Mordoff is able to 
speak with authority on the sub- 
ject and he cites proof to authenti- 





to produce rain were 
carried on in Texas, 
and altho the results 
obtained were re- 
garded as encouraging by a few of the 
experimenters themselves, they were pro- 
nounced a complete failure by the in- 
telligent public, as well as by scientific 
men. 

The results of these experiments have 
been discussed sufficiently, both in pub- 
lic and private, to show that nothing in 
the way of rain, and probably nothing 
in the way of cloud or mist was pro- 
duced. 

An editorial in the Evening Herald 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, dated 
June 17, 1892, states: ‘“‘The merchants 
of Wichita, Texas, have expended $1,000 
on dynamite, sending to Dallas for the 
explosive, and every able bodied citizen 
got out and set off the white sticks, 
looking skyward between times, to be 
the first to welcome a rain cloud.” The 
experiment was a failure, but had 
rain happened to fall just after the ex- 
plosions these merchants would have 
been convinced of the efficacy of their 
(Continued on page 108) 
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stration held at Plainsboro in 

September, as stated in the rules 
by the Commission on Mechanical 
Power in Agriculture and a circular 
issued by an advisory board of the above 
Commission, the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and the 
New Jersey State Chamber of Com- 
merce, was to increase agricultural pro- 
duction through the 
aid of labor saving 
devices by supplying 
timely and accurate 
information on_ the 
subject of farm trac- 
tors. 

Thirteen manufac- 
turers’ agents from the territory ad- 
jacent to Plainsboro accepted the invita- 
tion to demonstrate their tractor,—each 
representative to give a public field trial 
on each of the days, September 18, 19 
and 20. Other agents signified a desire 
to exhibit if operators and _ tractors 
could be obtained in time. 

Fourteen tractors were entered for 
exhibition, as follows: The Taff, 15-30; 
Gils, 10-12; Moline, 10-12; International 
Harvester Company’s “Mogul,” 8-16; 
Case, 9-18; Avery, 8-16; two Happy 
Farmers, 8-16 and 12-14; Cleveland, 
12-20; Staude Mak-a-Tractor; Line- 
Drive, 18-30; Huber, 12-25; Dayton- 
Dick Company’s “Leader,” 12-18; Wat- 
erloo, 12-24. 

The public demonstrations were given 
on the afternoon of each day upon 
measured plots of ground staked off for 
each exhibitor. On the first day the 
work was confined to operation on raw 
ground, a field of corn stubble being 
offered for the purpose. 

On some of the area the corn stub- 
bles had been disced down before plow- 
ing; other parts were left to be plowed 
in the condition the corn cutters had 
left the field. 

Each of the last two days the demon- 
strations were conducted on a field of 
old alfalfa sod, the soil texture of 


T HE object of the tractor demon- 


Such a 


conditions. 


The Farm Tractor Coming East 


demonstration as 
held at Plainsboro, New Jersey, 
will doubtless hasten the develop- 
ment of the tractor for eastern 
Slow as it is, the mi- 
gration of the tractor from West 
to East is a sure one. 


which was a lighter loam than that 
used on the first day. 

Areas of ground were set apart each 
day for morning trials, which were 
wholly unofficial. After the alloted par- 
cels were plowed each afternoon, the 
operators were permitted to use fitting 
tools upon the newly plowed ground, 
where interest and inclination led them. 

How well the demonstration met the 
desires of the far- 
mers to study and 
compare the different 
tractors operating un- 
der like conditions 
was attested by the 
diligent attention of 
those present from 
New Jersey and adjacent states, who 
had assembled for a definite purpose of 
education. Seldom does one see so 
large an audience so fully absorbed 
with a common purpose. Approximately 
2000 people visited the demonstrations 
during the three days and at no time 
was a general interest lacking. 

The meeting, it is said, was primarily 
to give the agents an opportunity to 
show to the farmers their latest produc- 
tions in operation. The latter seemed 
generally satisfied with a visual survey 
of the manner of operation. To meet 
a possible demand, however, for specific 
tests of power developed, or kind and 
quantity of fuel consumed per given 
area plowed, or speed maintained, the 
supervisors had on hand all necessary 
apparatus for making such measure- 
ments and tests. Except that for in- 
dicated, or brake horsepower tests of 
the engines, arrangements had pre- 
viously been made with the engineering 
department of Rutgers College to con- 
duct such tests. 

The attitude of the agents seems to 
be voiced in the words of Edward Black- 
fan, representing the “Happy Farmer’’ 
tractor: 

“This demonstration was perhaps the 
best opportunity that has been presented 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Why W omen in Rural Communities Do 


Not Need the Vote 


The following statement was enclosed with a letter from Mr. 
Wheeler, chairman of the executive committee of the Man-Suffrage 
Association Opposed to Political Suffrage for Women, written on the 


stationery of that organization. 


The main office of this association is 


located at 37 West 39th Street, New York City. 


To the Editor of The Cornell Country- 
man, 

Sir: 

ERMIT a Dutchess County farmer, 
p very familiar with rural communi- 

ties in this State, who is also a 
lawyer, and has been active in politics, 
to answer Mrs. Butler’s “Why Women in 
Rural Communities Need the Vote,” on 
page 29 of your October issue. 

In a rural community it is of the first 
importance that the home life should be 
cheerful and as comfortable as possible. 
The father and his boys work hard on 
the farm and for at least one-half the 
year during very long hours. The suc- 
cess of this work is of essential impor- 
tance to the country. In the last analy- 
sis everything under God depends upon 
the farmers and their families. Prac- 
tically without exception the women keep 
no servants. The leisure which Mrs. 
Forbes-Robertson speaks of women hav- 
ing in their steam-heated apartments is 
not to be found in rural communities. 
She gives that as a reason for involving 
the city women in the strife of politics. 
The reason certainly has no application 
in the country. 

Political contests are engrossing. They 
are really what we call them-——campaigns. 
It is the business of the local leader to 
enlist the voters of his party in political 
activity. Nothing would please him 
more than to get the wife or daughter of 
a democrat to take the republican side, 


or the wife or daughter of a republican 
to take the democratic side. Making the 
appeal would tend to produce dissensions. 
It would either succeed and the wife 
would disagree with her husband and 
vote the other way, or else she would 
agree with him and vote the same way. 
In the first case there would be discord; 
in the second case duplication. The first 
would be evil—the second foolish. 


I do not mean to say that a woman 
should not have interests outside her own 
family. I would not have her limited to 
the circle of the farm house and farm 
yard or of the little village, but I 
would have her interests and activities 
harmonious with those of her husband 
and sons. I would have her work with 
them as far as she does work and not 
against them. The family is the unit, 
even more in rural communities than in 
cities. 

What has happened in the large suf- 
frage states like Colorado and California 
is this. The ambitious suffrage women 
who do have leisure go into politics. 
Other women continue to realize that 
their first duty is to their husband and 
children and their home. The influence 
of the first class is mischievous; that of 
the other is no more than it now is and 
in fact, less, because of the evil part that 
the selfish and ambitious women play in 
political contests. 


My wife and I both believe in making 
rural life attractive. We do what we 
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can in our own county to promote this 
desirable object. We are both convinced 
that to bring the women of these com- 
munities into political activity would 
tend to break up the unity of families 
and would give to young women par- 
ticularly the false idea that their voca- 
tion is political and business rather than 
the home life. 

A very wise woman has just said: 

“A real danger threatens any nation 
that cannot see that it is one of ‘women’s 


rights’ not to have her own peculiar 
power diminished by an artificial and 
hollow ‘equality’ with man.” 

One of the wisest women I know, who 
has been a citizen of Colorado, and has 
just been called to become the head of an 
important school for boys, said to me last 
week: “I wish for once I could vote in 
New York to vote against the extension 
of political suffrage to women.” 

EVERETT P. WHEELER. 

New Hamburg, N. Y., October 17, 1917. 


The following is taken verbatim from the last edition of WHO’S 


WHO IN AMERICA. 


It must, therefore, be Mr. Wheeler’s own state- 


ment of his activities, interests, and the location of his home. 


Wheeler, Everett Pepperrell, lawyer; 
born New York, March 10, 1840; A. B., 
College of the City of New York, 1856, 
A. M. 1859; LL.B., Harvard, 1859; (hon- 
orary A M., Dartmouth, 1861); married 
Lydia Loraine, daughter of the Honor- 
able S. H. Hodges, of Rutland, Vermont 
November 22, 1866 (she died January 18, 
1902) ; 2nd wife, Alice, daughter of Presi- 
dent Daniel Coit Gilman, of Baltimore, 
April 26, 1904; member Board of Educa- 
tion, New York, 1877-9; chairman New 
York City Civil Service Commission 
1883-9, 1895-7; president Reform Club, 
1889-90, Church Club, 1891-2; chairman 
committee on international law, Amer- 
ican Bar Association 1896-1907; chair- 


“The everlasting argument based on 
justice is reinforced by the _ position 
which women have come to occupy in 
the modern economic and _ industrial 
system. Like men, they have become a 
large factor in the productive and dis- 
tributive energies of the country. And 
as this is the central and most vital ob- 
jective of modern legislation the toils 
and labors of women entitle them to a 
voice in shaping that legislation. 

“The latest argument in favor of 
extending the suffrage to women is this 
great world war for democracy in which 
we are now engaged. Essentially con- 
sidered it is a war for the elimination 
of classes and castes. The object is to 
make the world safe for democracy, but 


man committee of law reform, same, 
1908-15; chairman of law committee of 
National Civil Service League; presi- 
dent New York Civil Service Reform 
Association; chairman executive com- 
mittee of New York Men’s League Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage; Deputy Epis- 
copal General Convention, 1907, 10, 13; 
president Intercollegiate Branch Y. M. 
C. A. 1912-15. Author: Wages and the 
Tariff, 1888; Modern Law of Carriers, 
1890; The Knowledge of Faith, 1904; 
Real Bimetallism, 1895; The Harter Act, 
1899; Daniel Webster, Expounder of the 
Constitution, 1905. Home, 150 East 72 
Street,— Office, 27 William Street, New 
York City. 


there can be no democracy with half the 
people of the world disfranchised. And 
it seems peculiarly outrageous to con- 
tinue that disfranchisement at the very 
time we are calling upon the women of 
the belligerent countries to share with 
the men the labors, risks, and _ sacri- 
fices of the war. With the exception of 
the group of young men between 21 
and 31 years of age, there is not a man 
in the country who is called upon to do 
more for the war, or who does more for 
the war, than the women of the country. 
How can any one at such a time have 
the face and conscience to deny these 
women equal rights with men?” 


—JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN. 








What the College Did 


Instances of How the College Helped in War Emergency Work 


SECOND “For- 
A est” regiment she planned. 
comprising ten 
battalions and com- 
posed of lumbermen 
and woodworkers, who _ tention. 
will go to France and get out of the for- 
ests materials for the use of the Amer- 
ican, French and British armies, has 
been authorized by the War Department. 
Professor R. C. Bryant, F. E. (Cor- 
nell) ’00, of the Yale School of For- 
estry, who was a temporary staff mem- 
ber of the Department of Forestry dur- 
ing the third term this past summer, 
goes out as a major in the second forest 
regiment. Professor S. N. Spring of the 
Cornell Forest School faculty has ac- 
cepted a commission as captain in the 
new (20th) regiment. W. S. (“‘Sigh’’) 
Oles, 716, is with the regiment now. A 
number of other Cornell Foresters, for- 
merly in the Mosquito Fleet or else- 
where, expect transfers to this regiment. 
In order to provide for future con- 
tingencies it has been decided to com- 
mission at the present time enough of- 
ficers for other battalions yet to be 
raised. Those men not needed now will 


It was what she did—not what 
“Give us labor not 
advice,’”’ says the farmer. 
lege furnished such labor and the 
work accomplished merits our at- 


be placed on the re- 
serve, and will be 
called as the other 
units are formed. Ac- 
cording to the pres- 
ent plan, fifty per 
cent of the officers are sawmill and log- 
ging operators, twenty-five per cent 
technical foresters, and twenty-five per 
cent men with military training. 

A first regiment of woodsmen num- 
bering about 1,200 men and designated 
as the Tenth Engineers (Forest) has al- 
ready gone to France via England. This 
regiment was raised at the request of 
the British government to undertake the 
production in France of  crossties, 
bridge, trench, and construction tim- 
bers, mine props, lumber, and other 
forms of wood required in connection 
with its military operations. 

Seven men from the Department of 
Forestry of the College of Agriculture 
are members of the first forestry regi- 
ment: Messrs. H. B. Steer, B. S., 14, 
M. F., ’15; W. H. Doggett, ’16, F. H. 
Miller, ’16; E. Frey, '17; G. S. Kephart, 
717; Edgar Myers, ’17; R. E. Perry, Jr., 
"17 


The col- 


Department of Rural Engineering is Active 


In these trying times when all are 
putting forth every effort to do their bit, 
the Department of Rural Engineering 
has not been entirely inactive. Pro- 
fessor H. W. Riley has been running his 
farm on West Hill. Assistant Professors 
Robb and Hazen and Instructor Beh- 
rends have been working for the New 
York State Food Supply Commission. 
Professor Hazen and Behrends had 
charge of the state tractors. Behrends 
looked after the office end of the enter- 
prise while Professor Hazen had charge 
of the field work. Professor Hazen 
came back to the college at the opening 
of the school year but Behrends is still 
with the Food Supply Commission at 
Albany. 


Professors Robb and Warsaw, of the 
Soils Department, had charge of the 
three traction ditchers put out by the 
Food Supply Commission. Their work is 
While 
both are back at the college they are 
still spending much of their time looking 
after these machines. 


described in a separate article. 


J. L. Strahan, instructor in rural en- 
gineering, had charge of the teaching at 
the College, giving as usual the courses 
in surveying and farm structures. Stra- 
han, besides writing a bulletin on root 
cellars, devoted his spare time this sum- 
mer to extension work in farm struc- 
tures and drainage. 
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Work of the State Tractors 


Directed by F. G. Behrends, Instructor in Rural Engineering 


Legislature passed an act creating 

the New York State Food Supply 
Commission. This commission was 
quickly organized and immediately be- 
gan to undertake its duties. 

Knowing the existing shortage of 
farm labor and appreciating the neces- 
sity of increasing the crop production, 
the New York State Food Supply Com- 
mission decided to purchase a number 
of farm tractors and place them in the 


~ OON after war was declared, the 


a committee of the farm bureau or a 
county home defense committee. The 
organization receiving the machine was 
to pay the commission a fixed sum to 
cover the mechanical depreciation on 
the tractor for the season; also hire an 
operator, purchase all fuel and oils, 
make all necessary repairs, and charge 
the farmer for whom they worked at a 
rate, either per hour or per acre, just 
sufficient to cover all expenses of opera- 
tion. The machine at all times was to 





An Eastern Tractor Demonstration 
This picture has no connection with the work of the State tractors. It merely 
illustrates the importance which the tractor is coming to have in the East 


various counties of the state, the idea 
being that these machines would be 
able to do a considerable amount of 
work with a limited amount of labor in 
a short time. The general supervision 
and management of these tractors was 
carried on from the Albany office. Cir- 
cular letters and contracts were drawn 
up and sent to the farm bureau man- 
agers of various counties of the state, 
informing them of the commission’s 
plans and terms for the placing of trac- 
tors. 

These machines were loaned only to 


be under the local supervision of either 
a farm bureau manager or an agent of 
the commission. The depreciation 
charge was set to cover the average 
depreciation for all tractors supplied, 
irrespective of the exact amount of 
work done by each, and was $150 for a 
two plow outfit for the season ending 
December 1, and $175 for a three plow 
outfit for the season ending December 1, 
payable on or before December 1, 1917. 

Forty-two machines were purchased 
of the following make and type: Inter- 
national Mogul 8-16, International Titan 
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10-20, Case 9-18, and Case 10-20. A 
number of these machines were placed 
in June, July, August and September, 
the majority being put out in May to 
aid in finishing the spring plowing, and 
in September to handle the fall plowing. 
Very few machines commenced opera- 
tion before the 1st of June. 


It was appreciated that the local farm. 


bureau manager or representative of 
the commission would be in close touch 
with the existing conditions in his 
county and it was left for him to ascer- 
tain and crystalize the demands from 
farmers for a tractor and then take the 
matter up with the commission. The 
responsibility for the effective use of a 
tractor within a county lay with the 
organization renting it, and it was for 
them to determine upon what farms the 
tractor could be used to best advantage. 


The commission obtained the service 
of L. E. Hazen, assistant professor of 
rural engineering as superintendent of 
tractors, and it was his duty to visit the 
machines and instruct men in their 
operation. 

When the lateness of putting these 
machines out, the very unfavorable 
weather conditions of the past year, 
and the fact that this was a new venture 
with no precedent to follow, are all 
taken into consideration. The fact that 
these machines before September 1 
plowed over 3,000 acres and harrowed 
over 4,000 acres will be appreciated. It 
is hoped that with some changes in or- 
ganization resulting from this year’s 
experiences, another year will see these 
tractors doing much to increase the 
food production of New York State. 


What Was Done in Drainage 


A need that is fundamental in nor- 
mal times, becomes especially impor- 
tant when an emergency arises. Bet- 
ter underdrainage has long been rec- 
ognized as a fundamental, lacking 
on the majority of New York farms. 
The call last spring for increased pro- 


duction of staple crops stirred our far- 
mers in such a way that they conscien- 
tiously endeavored to meet that call. 
Continued wet weather checked their 
work and caused many losses of seed 
and labor. 

The plan of the New York State Food 





Cheaper Than Labor 
This machine can dig 408 feet of 214 foot ditch in 55 minutes— 
a rate of 7.4 feet per minute 


Wewecs i< 


Wintec 
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Formerly a Swamp 


“First hay crop its ever seen,” he said. For 28 years the old farmer has seen 
this lot produce nothing except swail grass. Now its producing 3 tons of hay to 


the acre—because of a little ditching. 


Supply Commission was to effect not 
temporary, but permanent benefits 
wherever’ possible. Therefore’ they 
made provision for speeding up the 
means of constructing drainage ditches 
by purchasing power machinery. Be- 
cause of the high costs of such machines, 
only a small beginning could be made. 
Three machines were purchased and 
are now at work. They are rented 
by the New York State Food Supply 
Commission of the county associations, 
at a flat rate per rod on the work done. 
A uniform charge of 50 cents per rod 
for three foot depth is charged the 
farmer. Out of this the county pays for 
the fuel, repairs, rental and labor to 
run the machine. The farmer furnishes 
and lays the tile and does the back fill- 
ing with the machine furnished for the 
purpose. 

Since the machines have just been re- 
ceived only a little digging data is avail- 
able. The single cylinder engine Buck- 
eye machine in Ontario County dug its 
first job at the rate of fifteen rods per 
hour. It stirred up interest to the ex- 


tent that within a week after it dug its 
first ditch the requests for work ex- 
ceeded by over 7000 rods its capacity 
for the remainder of the season. 

The 4 cylinder motor driven Buckeye 
in Orleans County dug its first ditch the 
afternoon of August 30th. Starting at 
about 5 o’clock it dug 596 feet by 6:30. 
The last 408 feet were dug in 55 min- 
utes, which is at the rate of 7.4 feet of 
2% foot ditch per minute. 

The prices prevailing on seed, fer- 
tilizer and labor, together with the sale 
value of crops, make it imperative that 
the land produce a full return, or a 
double loss is experienced. Proper un- 
derdrainage is the farmer’s most reliable 
insurance policy but he cannot obtain 
such protection if he waits for pick and 
shovel methods to do the work. Hand 
labor for ditch digging is absolutely 
unobtainable. Therefore it seems in 
line with progress being made in other 
ways that we accept power ditchers. 
They promise to fulfill a fundamental 
necessity that has_ heretofore _ been 
talked of in a sort of sentimental way. 
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Concerning the Greatest Method of Soil Improvement—the Use of Lime 


Modern investigations into problems 
of soil fertility have revealed the fact 
that the use of lime is a fundamental 
part of good soil management and that 
lime is necessary to maintain the proper 
basic condition of the soil and is prac- 
tically the only material that can be 
used for that purpose. Its primary func- 
tion is to maintain the proper chemical 
balance. 

In the older practice, burned lime was 
commonly used but the inconvenience in 
handling it has turned attention toward 
the raw material. Probably four-fifths 
of the lime now used for agricultural 
purposes is in the form of ground lime- 
stone, and in the last six years many 
mills for the preparation of that ma- 
terial have been developed. The small 
margin of profit at the prevailing price 
has made it difficult for the smaller con- 
cerns to maintain themselves, and the 
tendency is toward the development of 
a few large plants located at advan- 
tageous points in the different sections 
of the state to handle the agricultural 
lime business in the territory adjacent 
to them. These plants must be equipped 
to handle the material in large quanti- 
ties which means the installation of 
modern machinery. A further step in 
the direction of economy in manufacture 
is to make this agricultural lime busi- 
ness an adjunct to the use of limestone 
for other purposes, such as ballast, flux- 
ing stone and other purposes, and one 
concern, having very large quarries and 
a very high grade of stone which is used 
for these purposes, is equipping a plant 
covering nearly eleven acres, in one of 


the larger cities in the western part of 
the state. In this plant, it will be pos- 
sible to handle upwards of a million tons 
of stone per year, to deliver it in train 
loads instead of in car loads, and to 
develop storage facilities both at the 
grinding plant and at strategic points 
thruout the territory so that the needs of 
farmers may be fully met. It is the 
problem of farmers to install local stor- 
age to meet their passing needs and also 
to anticipate their needs for lime and 
place their orders as far as possible out- 
side of the rush season, which is mainly 
in the spring and fall. 

The demonstrations carried on by 
farm bureau managers show that in al- 
most every section of the state the use 
of lime in rotation produced an increase 
in the yield of crops, on clover and tim- 
othy to the extent of from one-half to 
nearly two tons per acre. Whether or 
not the following crops are thus directly 
effected, there is a similar indirect effect 
due to the gathering of nitrogen, the 
larger supply of humus and the more 
thoro decay of organic matter that goes 
on in the soil as a result of the presence 
of lime. 

Five years ago, probably not over 
25,000 tons of lime were used in the 
state. The emergency census of 1917 
showed the use of 156,484 tons of lime 
in 1916, and the use is increasing rap- 
idly. It should be a fixed part of the 
farm practice on nine-tenths of the 
farms in this state. For soil improve- 
ment Professor E. O. Fippin places the 
use of lime as of first importance after 
good drainage. 


Home Economics Sends Out Workers 


When President Wilson and Mr. 
Hoover called upon the American people 
for aid in the national food conserva- 
tion campaign, New York State organ- 
ized the Food Supply Commission. This 
committee worked in unison with the 
government depending on the local or- 
ganizations for financial and executive 
support. Dean Mann, of this College 
became head of the commission. Pro- 


fessors Martha Van Rensselaer, Flora 
Rose and Miss Florence Freer were ap- 
pointed as a committee of three work- 
ing directly under Dean Mann. 


To complete the organization the 
state was divided into five districts with 
Three of 


these district leaders, Miss Nye, Miss 
Titsworth and Miss Huff are well known 


a leader for each district. 
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to Cornell home economics students. 
These five leaders are directly re- 
sponsible for the counties of their dis- 
tricts, and the agents of those counties. 
A record was made by the home eco- 
nomics department of all its students 
available for food conservation work. 
An emergency school was held in June 
to train these girls to go out as county 
agents. Later two other emergency 
schools were held to prepare them for 
immediate duties. By the first of July 
a few counties were organized and the 
College prepared for a summer of in- 
tensive activity. 

Many of the 1917 girls from the 
home economics department took this 
intensive training and are now county 
agents. Marion Hess is agent for 
Oneida County, Alice Blinn for Che- 
nango County and Edna Darling for 
Albany County. 

Upon reaching her post, the county 
food conservation agent’ establishes 
headquarters with the farm bureau. 
She covers the county thoroly dissemi- 


nating knowledge on canning, drying 
and salting and the quick utilization of 
perishable foods. She seeks to bring 
the housewife into immediate touch 
with the state and federal sources of 
information on the food problems of 
the present. 

That the housewife has entered into 
this conservation plan and has profited 
by it can be seen by the fact that al- 
ready several counties are planning to 
make the office of county conservation 
agent permanent. 

Lasting good has come from this 
food conservation. Scattered house- 
wives have been brought together, their 
work standardized and bound together 
and community kitchens of consider- 
able importance have been organized. 
Housewives have learned of the ap- 
palling amount of food America wastes 
annually and perhaps it will be a long 
time before they can again 
placently dump useful food 
garbage pail. 


com- 
into the 


Dairy Department Cooperates with the United States Department of Agriculture 


Early last spring the Dairy Div‘sion 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture called upon the dairy de- 
partment for assistance. In addition to 
eight men sent out to inspect butter for 
the Navy, the department assisted in the 
campaign for the better use of dairy 
products. Professors Ross, Troy and 
Fisk devoted the three summer months 
to this work under the direction of the 
Dairy Division. It was the purpose of 
the government to assist dairy plants in 
making its by-products, especially skim- 
milk, into the most useful forms for 
human food. 

Professor Ross spent the most of his 
time in Vermont where he was able to 
turn considerable quantities of skimmilk 


into products such as cottage cheese, 
skimmilk cheese and condensed milk. 

Professor Troy has worked chiefly in 
New York State especially in the west- 
ern and northern portions. As a result 
of his work a number of dairy plants 
were able to put large quantities of skim- 
milk into cottage cheese. Professor Troy 
also gave a number of lectures and 
demonstrations before canning clubs and 
women’s clubs on the use of dairy pro- 
ducts in the dietary. 

Professor Fisk’s time was spent chiefly 
in the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Oh‘o where he assisted in 
organizing campaigns for the better use 
of the dairy by-products. 


Report of the Poultry Committee of which Professor J. E. Rice is a Member 


HE situation that confronts the 
T poultry industry of the state and 
the nation cannot be met by any 
temporary expedients. It must be met 
by immediate, aggressive, conservative 
action that will place the poultry in- 


dustry on a war time efficiency basis. 
The conditions are that the producers, 
because of the delusive high price for 
poultry and because of the unprecedented 
high price of feed, labor and equipment, 
are sacrificing to an alarming extent 
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their poultry stock. They are doing this 
to a great degree without proper con- 
sideration of productive value. This 
wholesale disposal of stock has deprec- 
ciated the price until it is below the cost 
of production or replacement. 

If this condition continues the result 
will inevitably be a great shortage of 
breed‘ng, laying and meat stock and con- 
sequently a large curtailment of the sup- 
ply of eggs and greatly increased prices 
for both poultry meat and eggs. 

If this unwise sale of stock would 
cease, the situation for the present could 
be met without hardship to either the 
producer or consumer by adopting proper 
methods of selection, breeding and ef- 
ficient management. 

Our war time slogan should be “Pro- 
duce more eggs, and as much meat from 
as many hens, with reasonable profit to 
the producer and at a fair price to the 
consumer.” This seeming paradox can 
be accomplished by keeping only the 
profitable and selling the unprofitable 
stock and by more efficient methods of 


management. 
The Committee believes that the nor- 
mal agricultural balance should be 


maintained between animal and crop 
production. They also believe that the 
special nutritive value of eggs as an 
economic animal product like that of 
milk, places it among the indispensible 
staple foods, the production of which 
should be increased rather than dimin- 
ished. A campaign should be _in- 
augurated for educating consumers to a 
full appreciation of the nutritive value 
and economy of eggs as food. 

Eggs and milk are indispensible in 
the feeding of the race, important alike 
in sustaining the men at the front as 
well as those in productive effort at 
home. We should profit by England’s 
mistake. 

In time of war prepare for peace. 
It appears certain that the producers 
who maintain their flocks on an ef- 
ficiency basis during the war will be in 
a position later to produce poultry pro- 
ducts at a larger profit because of the 
fact that feed must become lower in 
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price before prices of poultry products 
become normal again. There must 
come a time when eggs and poultry will 
be higher in proportion than the prices 
of feed. This will be an era of un- 
precedented prosperity for the pro- 
ducers who maintain their flocks. 


Based on facts in the possession of 
the Committee to be presented later, 
we are of the opinion that the solution 
of this problem lies in immediately 
bringing to the attention of producers 
the knowledge by which they may elimi- 
nate the unproductive birds from their 
flocks and adopt other efficient methods, 
thereby avoiding loss, and maintaining 
normal profit. If this selection by 
modern improved methods had _ been 
practiced instead of the indiscriminate 
disposal of stock, the present deplorable 
condition would not exist. 


Productive hens only can be made to 
pay. This is even truer in time of war 
than in time of peace. The retention of 
unproductive birds is an economic 
crime. To kill them accomplishes at 
once two important purposes. It fur- 
nishes immediately valuable meat for 
human consumption and releases for 
prductive effort grain that otherwise 
would be wasted by being fed to un- 
profitable stock, thus adding materially 
to the solution of the food situation. 
The greater production and breeding 
value of the stock retained has an ac- 
cumulative value beyond estimate for 
years to come. 


What the Right Kind of Men Can Do 
With Posters, Pledge Cards, and Survey 
Sheets: 


The first and only campaign which 
has been conducted was in emphasizing 
the importance of culling the poultry 
flocks. By practicing the methods ad- 
vocated farmers could select, by means 
of external characters, the fowls which 
became unproductive and thus retain 
the desirable and market the unproduc- 
tive fowls. By practicing this method 
six distinct and important results are 
accomplished: 

(Continued on page 102) 





Day of the Declaration 


Torrents of tears from a sky of gray, 
Drumming a dirge on the roof today, 
Beating, repeating the whole day long 
Sombre words of a sombre song. 








Wrong and Right; Right and Wrong, 
Strife and the end of strife— 
Strong and Weak; Weak and Strong, 


Life and the end of life. 






Dance and dirge; dirge and dance, 
Schemes and the end of schemes. 
War and peace; peace and war, 
Dreams and the end of dreams. 







A. P.N., 18 
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66 NCLE SAM” needs money to 
U carry on this war—wherefore 
the Liberty Loan. 

Jones’ needs money to raise that crop— 
But of what 
value is the Farm Loan if no one knows 


‘Farmer 
wherefore the Farm Loan. 


how to use it? Turn to page 78 and in 
one minute you will know how to secure a 


farm loan. 


UR college was tested during the 


© 


past summer, and found not want- 
ing. She passed the “physical 
examination,” and was found to be sound. 
Those who once wondered whether our 
agricultural colleges were worth the price, 
are now among her most ardent admirers. 
The part which our college has ever 
played for the development of agriculture 
is most stupendous; the part played in 
this present crisis most spectacular. 
Important as was her work during the 
past summer, we must bear in mind that 
.a battle may be fought and won in a 
short time, but the preparation cost the 
For 
these many years she has been playing her 
part well. Quiet and conservative in her 


lives and energies of generations. 
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work, she has been training men, prepar- 
ing them for just such an emergency as 
We see in our college a great mass 
of energy which has ever been accumulat- 
ing and radiating; a mass founded by 
Roberts, made permanent by Bailey, car- 
ried on by Galloway, and tested by Mann. 


S in former years, the college an- 
A nounces a winter course to begin 
November 7 and run to February 

15, a full 12 weeks course, the last week 


arose. 


of which includes the anual farmers’ week 
The college points out this 
year that the winter courses should appeal 
to young men who realize the importance 


at the college. 


of improved methods but who cannot 
take the time for a full course. 


In addition to a course in general agri- 
culture, offering choice of work in all de- 
partments, there are special courses in 
dairy industry, poultry husbandry, fruit 
growing, flower growing, vegetable gar- 
dening, and home economics. Send to the 
Secretary of the College of Agriculture 
The col- 
lege is yours, the tuition is free, and The 
Countryman stands awaiting your arrival 


on November 7. 


for a complete announcement. 


6G ODAY is not the time, Cornell 
7. is not the place for idlers and 
drifters." These words Presi- 
dent Schurman uttered before the opening 
of the college year. They ring with a 
thrill in the ears of even the least patriotic. 
They carry with them a truth which we 
believe Cornell students have come to 
realize. 

A spirit of intense sincerity has seized 
our university. Those who remain have 
seen earnest workers leave and accept the 
duty of military service. Those who are 
with us—the physically unfit, those under 
draft age, and those of draft age awaiting 





to be called—all realize their present op- 
portunity—an apportunity to prepare 
themselves for future days. How long 
they may pursue this scholastic work, they 
are aware, is as uncertain as the duration 
of the war itself. Privileged to attend 
lectures and perform experiments as a 
preparation for future days, and ever 
mindful of their fellow students on their 
way to France, they accept their oppor- 
tunity which has now become their obliga- 
tion. 

Hand in hand with this tone of sincere 
and intensified study has come a desire to 
sacrifice petty tastes and luxuries that they 
may support college and university ath- 
letics, Belgium and Russian Relief funds, 
the Red Cross and the Liberty’ Loan. 

So here at Cornell we see an example 
of a large American University after 
eight months have elapsed since war 
to be sure, 
after having given 1200 of its number for 
military service, but perhaps as noticeable 
as its change in size is its desire to share 
war burdens: sacrifice the dance, the show, 
the petty desires and fancies, to buy a Lib- 
erty Loan bond or support the Red Cross; 
or conserve time for more intense study— 
all of which that they may do their little 
part in bringing the war to a sucecssful 


end. 


declaration. Smaller it is, 


E of the East think of swine pro- 
duction as an industry of the 

Middle West, just as the Middle 
Westerners think of milk production as an 
industry of the East. The milk industry is 
confined to the East and to districts sur- 
rounding large cities and must necessarily 
be so. Swine production also has _ its 
restrictions but its area restrictions are 
somewhat less limited. Scarcely no dis- 
trict is so remote nor so peculiarly sit- 
uated that it cannot produce swine to a cer- 
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tain degree and find some kind of a mar- 
ket for it. 


Swine production may not be a profit- 
able enterprise in itself on most New York 
farms. But the farmer needs some meat 
fer his table. If he can, therefor, care 
for one or two head of swine at spare mo- 
ments and not be obliged to figure the 
labor expended, he may, during the war, 
provide his table with the necessary meat 
supply at a comparatively low cost. 


HE COUNTRYMAN is in close 
z touch with Cornell boys in military 
service. Each issue will contain 

news from Cornellians in French, Cana- 
dian, or American training camps; or from 
those now in actual ambulance or aviation 
service, “Somewhere in France’; or from 
those in the 


Mesopotamia.” 


trenches, “‘Somewhere in 


time slogan should be, “Produce 

more eggs and as much meat from as 
many hens, with reasonable profit to the 
producer and at a fair price to the con- 
sumer.” Many poultrymen are putting 
into practice this seeming paradox by keep- 
ing only the profitable stock and by prac- 
ticing more efficient methods of manage- 
ment. 


a of poultry, our war 


ROFESSOR G. F. Warren, a 

P practical farmer and an exact scien- 

tist, is completing probably the most 

thoro study of the milk situation ever 

made. Watch a near issue of The Coun- 

tryman for ‘Economics of the Milk Situa- 
tion” by Professor Warren. 


OMMENTING on producing milk, 
someone said: “It’s a great industry 
on a foundation of sand.” 
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Campus Notes 


The first assembly of 
the College of Agri- 
culture was held Thurs- 
day evening, October 
11. It was quite no- 
ticeable that the large attendance was 
made up mostly of students. H. S. 
Sisson, ’18, president of the Agricultural 
Association, presided. After a male 
quartet, comprised of Inglee, Willard, 
Link and Munroe had lead the assembly 
in singing ‘‘Alma Mater,” they gave two 
entertaining selections. Dean Mann, 
the principal speaker of the evening 
spoke on the development of agriculture 
in relation to the war and the vast im- 
portance of our experiment stations and 
their work in the aiding of training 
specialists. A piano stunt was given by 
H. P. Pabst ’20. Following this, Pro- 
fessor Rice gave a short talk on the ever 
rising spirit of the College of Agri- 
culture, and the necessity of maintain- 
ing a high college standard. He then 
presented medals to those who had par- 
ticipated in intercollege athletic events 
last year. After singing the “Evening 
Song,” a social hour was enjoyed by the 
students and the few faculty members 
present. 


Many Students 
at First Ag. 
Assembly 


The College of Agri- 


College Accepts culture has_ should- 
Military Service ered the gun and is 
doing its bit in a 


military way. The following is the most 
recent list of the faculty members who 


have given up their positions to accept 
military service. 

L. A. Maynard, assistant professor of 
animal husbandry, has a commission in 
the Sanitary Corps. E. F. Hopkins, as- 
sistant in plant pathology, is also in the 
Sanitary Corps. 


E. S. Ham, instructor in animal hus- 
bandry; H. E. Knowlton, instructor in 
botany; H. H. Knight, instructor in en- 
tomology; L. G. Brown, assistant in en- 
tomology; T. Breger, assistant in plant 
breeding; G. H. Bradley, assistant in 
biology; E. W. Lindstrom, investigator 
of bean production; M. Moon, assistant 
in dairy industry and A. E. Jenkins, as- 
sistant in poultry husbandry, are with 
the National Army. 


V. R. Haber and C. C. Hamilton, as- 
sistants in entomology, have volunteered 
and are awaiting summons. S. W. Frost, 
another assistant in entomology, is in 
the service of the United States Bureau 
of Entomology. 


E. R. King, assistant professor of en- 
tomology, has passed the examination 
for the United States Aviation Corps 
and has entered active service. 


W. H. Ollendorf, assistant in biology 
and J. T. Loyd, instructor in limnology, 
volunteered for the ambulance service. 

Paul Work, acting professor and head 
of the department of vegetable garden- 
ing, and H. D. Phillips, instructor in 
rural economy, are training at Camp 
Dix. 








Dr. Liberty Hyde Bail- 


Dr. L.H. Bailey ey former Dean of the 


Returns From College of Agri- 
The Orient culture returned in 
September from an 


extended tour through Japan and China. 
Accompanied by his family, Dr. Bailey 
planned the trip to visit his daughter in 
Shanghai, China, and to gather speci- 
mens for his own private herbarium col- 
lection. The party left Ithaca in mid 
winter expecting to be gone until 
Thanksgiving but returned home early 
on account of the war. . 


In Honolulu, Peking, and other large 
Oriental cities visited, the party was en- 
tertained by former Cornellians. Some 
time was spent in Japan visiting schools 
and other institutions of interest. Korea, 
Seoul, and Mukden were visited on the 
way to China. They journeyed into the 
interior of China by way of the Yangste 
River. Leaving the river Dr. Bailey 
proceeded into the highlands of the 
west gathering his specimens. The re- 
gion he covered has never been covered 
by any Botanist so far as is known. 
After some time he returned to the 
coast and from there sailed for home 
reaching Vancouver late in August. On 
arrival in this country Dr. Bailey offered 
his services to the government. 


On the first Sunday of the 


Back From college year Bailey Hall 
Russia He was crowded to the doors 
Speaks in when John R. Mott, ’88, 


Bailey Hall delivered an address to the 
university students. Doc- 
tor Mott was a member of the United 
States Commission sent to Russia to 
investigate conditions there. He has 
also been chairman of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. societies 
for several years. As a leader of mis- 
sionary, religious and moral reforms he 
is known the world over. Doctor Mott 
has visited all the countries at war and 
has made a very careful study of the 
conditions of the soldiers behind the 
lines and in the prisons. 


Doctor Mott said, “The thing the 
world needs most today is_ thinkers, 
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ones who can understand the present 
world conditions and are able to see 
into the future. It takes thinkers to 
understand Russia under her present 
condition.” 

Doctor Mott is a firm believer in Rus- 
sia. He thinks she will justify the 
trust that the Allies have put in her. He 
drew up a brief summary of the difficul- 
ties that new Russia must meet. “The 
elements of Russia sank their differences 
and achieved the impossible. Now she 
is facing four of the greatest problems 
that any country ever faced at one time. 
She faces at present the greatest world 
war, alone on the wide eastern front she 
holds back the Teutonic forces; she faces 
the most remarkable political revolution 
of the modern days, a complete change 
from autocracy to democracy; she faces 
a social revolution of a most wonderful 
character from which other countries 
have quailed; and she faces the greatest 
religious revolution since the Protestant 
Reformation. 


“Demoralization, to be sure, has set in 
on top of all this. Russia is tired of the 
war, she knows she has been betrayed 
by the high places in the past and now 
is fearful to trust any new leaders. The 
peasants hold a wrong idea of their new 
freedom which makes them very hard to 
coéperate with and above all Russia is 
held by a masterly German intrigue 
backed by limitless resources. 

“For these reasons,” concluded Doctor 
Mott, “the United States and the Amer- 
ican people must be tolerant with the 
Russian people. Their strength, religion, 
courage, and capacity for suffering in- 
sure that Russia will cope with other 
nations on equal footing in the coming 
years.” ; 

Doctor Mott’s closing statement, based 
on his own observations in Russia was, 
“T believe in Russia with all my heart 
and soul.” 

A few Sundays ago students who hap- 
pened along the Forest Home Walk dur- 
ing the afternoon saw a relic of the old 
times; two aged gentlemen driving thru 
with a bunch of beef cattle, about thirty 
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FOR HALF A CENTURY CORNELL HAS BEEN DOING THIS 


Altho there has been a decrease in the total registration thruout the university, 
the R. O. T. C. has this year a registration of fifteen hundred and forty. In addi- 
tion to the under classmen there are some upper classmen registered in an advanced 
course. 

Commandant Colonel Barton announces this year an advanced course given 
to the junior and senior classes. Seventeen companies of infantry, one signal corps, 
one band and one machine gun patroon, have already been organized. Besides 
these companies, there has been added this year a company of engineers and a 
sanitary detachment. 





THEY DID’T KNOW IT—THAT THEY WERE PREPARING THEMSELVES . 
TO MEET AN ENEMY 


CAMPUS NOTES 


READY FOR THE CALL 


While Congress was declaring war, framing the draft law, discussing the food 
bill, and voting war appropriations, Cornell men were entering training camps, 
receiving commissions, on their way to France, or already serving with allied 
armies. 


IT WAS NOT IN VAIN 
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head in all. One of the ancients drove 
the cattle while riding a rather tired 
looking horse, the other drove the real 
relic of the outfit, a long canvas covered 
ox-cart, in which the men had their 
quarters. Everybody laughed except the 
motorists, they all went into low. 





The first athletic rally of the season 
was held Friday night, October 5, at 
Bailey Hall. The rally began with a red 
fire procession from State and Cayuga 
Streets up to the hall, arriving there at 
7:30. The program was varied and 
very entertaining, opening with the 
“Alma Mater,” sung by the student 
body. Professor W. W. Rowlee, ’88, 
then took charge of the meeting and in- 
troduced the several speakers 
stunts. 


and 





The regular demonstration schools of 
the extension department 
started early in December. 


are to be 





Dr. L. A. Maynard, formerly assistant 
professor of animal husbandry, has re- 
ceived a commission in the Medical Re- 
serve Corps of the United States Army 
and is, at present, in Washington. He 
is making a study of gas masks and 
their use. His work will probably be 
instruction in the use of the gas mask 
in the new National Army. E. C. Young 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of animal husbandry in his place. 





Professor H. H. Wing attended a con- 
ference in September of the Committee 
on Livestock Conservation, in Washing- 
ton. The committee was appointed by 
Herbert C. Hoover. 





M. J. Smith has been added to the 


staff of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment to aid in their extension work. 
Mr. Smith graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1914 and from there 
went to Kentucky State College, where 
he was an assistant professor of animal 
husbandry. 


Professor Bentley of the forestry de- 
partment has gone to New Haven to 


teach in the Yale School of Forestry. His 
work there will last until February only, 
when he expects to return to Ithaca. 





Professor Recknagle is on leave of ab- 
sence this year acting as forester for the 
Empire State Forest Products Associa- 
tion. His headquarters are at Albany, 
but his work carries him thruout the 
state. Professor Recknagle expects to 
return to Cornell in February. 

C. B. Hutchinson, who was profesosr 
of farm crops at the University of Mis- 
souri, came to Cornell in June as pro- 
fessor of plant breeding. 

On October 10 a meeting of the sheep 
owners of Tompkins County was called 
by the Tompkins County Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of forming an 
association of sheep breeders. One of 
the foremost speakers was K. J. Seulke 
of the animal husbandry department. 





When the United States entered the 
war Cornell University announced as its 
policy the continuance of all University 
work without change. No alteration was 
made in the date of Commencement; the 
Summer Session was held as usual; and 
the University opened in September for 
regular work in all courses of instruc- 
tion and in all Colleges and Departments. 

Owing to the absence of a large num- 
ber of juniors and seniors who enlisted 
in the service of the country, the Faculty 
is in comparison with the student body 
larger than it has been heretofore, and in 
particular the number of older and ex- 
perienced teachers—professors of all 
grades—proportionately greater. 

Perhaps it is only a natural develop- 
ment out of the coming recognition of 
the need for conserving the wood sup- 
ply that B. A. Chandler, Assistant State 
Forester of Vermont, has left his posi- 
tion there to do extension work in the 
Department of Forestry here. Mr. 
Chandler, who is a graduate of the Yale 
Forestry School, will work in codpera- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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06, Sp.—Pierre Pochet came to Cor- 
nell in 1904 from Verncuil, France, for 
a special two year course in_horti- 
culture and for the experience in an 
American University. He was a shy, 
quiet lad of barely nineteen, very 
deeply in earnest and 
most Puritanical in 
his attitude toward 
life, and was in all 
ways far removed 
from the American 
conception of the 
typical young man 
from France. He 
seemed a_ veritable 
young Quaker in his 
desire for universal 
peace and was an en- 
thusiastic member 
of the Cosmopolitan 
Club because of its 
internationai __ influ- 
ence for friendliness; 
he deplored the fact 
that he must, on his 
return to France, 
waste a year in mili- 
tary training. 

However, when he 
began his military 
work he found it very 
interesting and felt 
that it was necessary for every citizen 
of France to have it. Later he entered 
the employ of the famous Vilmorin 
seed firm in Paris. When war was de- 
clared he went as Corporal in the first 





Pierre Pochet ’06, Formerly a Lieu- 
tenant “Somewhere” in France, Now 
a Prisoner “Somewhere” in Germany 





army that fought in August, 1914, and 
with him went three of his brothers. 

Madame Pochet, his mother, is the 
embodiment of heroic motherhood. All 
of her sons were at the front and she 
never failed them; for her letters were 
to them a_ constant 
source of cheer, hope 
and vital faith with 
never a word of her 
own fears and suffer- 
ings. It is little won- 
der that when Pierre 
won the “Cross of 
War” he pinned it on 
his mother’s breast 
and told her that she 
was the one who de- 
served it. 

Pierre Pochet is a 
revelation of what a 
pacifist does when he 
turns fighter; there 
seemed no deed too 
daring for him to 
- undertake and _ he 
me. told his mother that 
on no other occasions 
in his life could he 
think so calmly as 
when in battle. But 
he never learned to 
hate for he risked his 
life to save a German soldier, wounded 
and helpless on “‘no man’s land.” He 
had been promoted to a Second Lieu- 
tenantcy when, in June, 1916, he was 
taken prisoner. He is now in the of- 
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ficers’ prison camp at Giitersloh. Since 
being taken captive we have received 
one card from him and it reveals him as 
strong in eaptivity as in battle. He is 
studying German and botany and prac- 
ticing on the cello and reading all the 
English books in the library of the 
town. 

The following are translations of his 
official honors and a few extracts from 
his letters which show the character of 
this Cornellian of France. 

Citation to the Regiment and Cross of 
War, 24 October, 1915. Pochet, Pierre 
Sergeant has ever given to all the most 
beautiful example of coolness and en- 
ergy, and in numerous circumstances 
has volunteered to fulfill the most dan- 
gerous missions. 

Citation to the Army and Military 
Medal, 24 January, 1916. The Military 
Medal has been conferred upon Pochet, 
Pierre Sergeant who has proven himself 
a very brave non-commissoned officer. 
He has been at the front since the be- 
ginning of the war and has always of- 
ferred his services for the most perilous 
missions. He distinguished himself 
particularly during the days of 9-12 
January, 1916, remaining in front of 
his men to give them an example and to 
lead them on. Having decided to retake 
a line of trenches, he attacked the 
enemy with the most obstinate energy 
under a most violent fire of grenades. 
The present recommendation authorizes 
the conferring of “The Cross of War 
with Palm.” 

(Signed) J. Joffre. 

Second citation to the Army, 27 
March, 1916. The General command- 
ing the Fourth Army cites to The Or- 
der of the Army, Pierre Pochet, Ser- 
geant an under officer of rare sangfroid 
and of remarkable calmness. During 
the fighting of 6 March, he, under an at- 
tack of liquid fire, rallied his entire 
section intact in the supporting trench, 
then immediately regained the terrain 
momentarily occupied by the enemy and 
established a barrage twenty metres 
from the first line. 


(Signed) Gourand. 


Extracts from Lieutenant Pochet’s 
letters: 


August 8, 1915. 


“This terrible war is lasting longer 
than expected and I already know of 
many friends and near relatives whom 
I shall never see again. There are, how- 
ever no signs of discouragement around 
me, so confident is everyone of the final 
issue of the war. 


“This war which was carefully pre- 
pared by the Germans was such a sur- 
prise for France that nobody was pre- 
pared for it. I must confess that I had, 
myself, a strong propensity to overlook 
the danger of German militarism, so 
great was my desire for an era of peace 
and friendship among nations. I, even 
now, look back with emotion to the time 
when we of the Cornell Cosmopolitan 
Club took as our motto Goldwin Smith’s 
words, ‘Above all nations is humanity.’ 

“But the German aggression has 
awakened me to the fact that these 
beautiful dreams cannot be realized yet 
and that the crushing of Prussian mili- 
tarism is the urgent task of us all.” 
Dec. 27, 1915. 

“Now again has begun the tedious 
life in muddy trenches until next spring 
when, as we all hope, the final rush will 
occur. Everyone in France knows 
that we shall be victorious but how few 
will be the families which this war will 
have spared in all their members! If, 
however, this terrible war starts a new 
era of friendship and good will between 
nations all this blood will not have been 
spilled in vain. 

“If God spares me, I will try to ‘ac- 
quire wisdom’ like Kipling’s Kim and 
shall try my best to forget the time 
when I had the terrible duty to kill 
human beings. May the new year bring 
a victorious end of this war and lasting 
peace!” 


A. B. C. ’85. 


We wish to thank Professor Mrs. A. B. 
Comstock, ’85, for her courtesy in giving 
The Countryman the above for publica- 
tion. 


(Continued on page 108) 
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insures proper 
speed on every 


NEW DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 





INE people out of ten turn the separator handle too slowly. Thousands 

N of tests with experienced separator operators show this to be the case. 

Other tests made by the highest authorities have shown conclusively 
that there is a big cream loss when the cream separator is not turned fast 
enough. 

Such cream losses are avoided with the New De Laval. The Bell Speed 
Indicator on the New De Laval is a “‘warning signal’ that insures proper 
speed at all times. No matter who runs the De Laval, this “warning signal” 
tells when the speed is not right. You hear it, and do not need to see it. This 
one feature alone may easily save the cost of a cream separator in a few 
months. 

But that is only one of the big advantages of the New De Laval. 

Other advantages are greater capacity, closer skimming and easier turn- 
ing, simpler bowl construction and easier washing. 

All discs are now interchangeable and are unnumbered. There are few 
discs. On account of greater simplicity of bowl construction, the New 
De Laval is easier to wash and, capacity considered, is still easier to run than 
before. High grade construction and design, together with perfect automatic 
lubrication, are a guarantee of durability and satisfactory service. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 E. MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
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Campus Notes 


(Continued from page 96) 


tion with the owners of farm wood lots, 
investigate in the field and make a study 
of the utilization of the Adirondack hard 
wood. 


The Forestry Club held its first meet- 
ing of the season on October 2. Talks 
were given by Professors Hosmer and 
Collingwood and Mr. Taft. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: J. N. Spaeth, 
19, president; H. B. Fuller, °19, secre- 
tary; C. W. Ten Eick, ’20, treasurer. 
The forestry club which meets every 
other Tuesday evening is one of the live 
clubs of the college. 





The passing by Congress last February 
of the Smith-Hughes bill provides a fund 
of one-half million dollars for the train- 
ing of teachers in Agriculture, Home 
Economics, trades and industries. The 
money assigned to New York State will 
be administered by the State Department 
of Education and it has already been de- 
cided that the College of Agriculture 
shall receive $14,500. The apportion- 
ment for Home Economics has not yet 
been announced. The bill provides that 
not less than 20 per cent. of the amount 
may be used for any one of the three 
general classifications. According to the 
schedule adopted the appropriation will 
be doubled in four years. 


The annual get-together of the fresh- 
man class in the college was held on 
October 1 under the auspices of the Agri- 
cultural Association. Professor G. A. 
Everett, the first speaker on the pro- 
gram, welcomed the new class with a 
few friendly words of help, particularly 
urging them to become better acquainted 
with the life of Andrew D. White. Fol- 
lowing Professor Everett’s talk, J. B. 
Kirkland, ’18, spoke on “College Ath- 
letics,”’ Miss Esther Grimes, 718, on, 
“Women’s Activities” and E. B. Sullivan, 
18, on, “The Work of the Cornell Coun- 
tryman.” Professor Rice, the last speak- 
er on the program, then read and made 
a few appropriate remarks on “The Col- 


lege Creed”’ as published in The Country- 
man in 1911. A few musical numbers, 
dancing and light refreshments brought 
the evening to a close. 


According to an amendment to agri- 
cultural law, recently passed by the 
state legislature, all persons in New 
York State who test milk or cream by 
the Babcock method for pay, for official 
inspection or for public record, must ob- 
tain a license from the commissioner of 
agriculture to do such testing. 

In order to obtain a license it is neces- 
sary not only that the men pass the ex- 
aminations but also that they give sat- 
isfactory evidence of good moral stand- 
ing. The licenses are revocable by the 
commissioner of agriculture upon evi- 
dence of dishonesty, incompetency or in- 
accuracy. They are granted for one 
year, renewable at the discretion of the 
commissioner without a further exam- 
ination. 

It is hoped that this action will put 
the work of dairy demonstration agents 
and professional testers on the same 
basis and that in the future all tests 
will be made by the same methods. 


The Farm Practice Department re- 
ports that the incoming class has had far 
more experience in practical agriculture 
than any other class within the remem- 
brance of the department. Whether this 
is due to the fact that more young men 
from the country are coming to college 
or to the fact that many city high school 
boys were engaged in farming last sum- 
mer because of the food crisis, Professor 
King hesitates to say. 





Professor Rees of the pomology de- 
partment was engaged in food supply 
work during the summer. 

Mr. Peck of this department spent a 
short time in Port Byron with a class of 
students to harvest the fruit on an 8 
acre demonstration and experimental 
orchard which had been leased by the 
college. 
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For Long Rows 


f ei Goven-cu-a-belt 
foot Weeder 
Potato Planter Omi Culti- Potato Digger 
vator 


Practical Tools for 
Farm, Garden and Orchard Work Dun 


Horse Hoe and 
Cultivator 


One of 30 


Potato Machinery. Planters put one piece (and one only) in every 
space. Save seed and save ground. All your work counts. Even spac- 
ing, perfect placing soseed won’t roll, uniform depth, proper cover- No.6 
ing. With or without fertilizer distributor. No injury to seed. Seeder 

Potato Diggers, four styles to choose from. 

Cultivating Tools. Two horse or one, riding or walking, horse 
hoes, harrows, disk attachments, etc., equipped any way to suit 
your ground and crop. 

Spraying Machinery. For potatoes and other row crops, to cover 

four or six rows (including one to cover under- 
side of leaves), bucket, barrel and power 
sprayers, in various sizes and equipment, for 
home, garden and orchard. 
Garden Tools. 38 or more styles and combin- “% 
ations todo any kind of home, farm or market Ae" 
garden work—sowing seed, hoeing, cultivating, me Fush-ehend- 


° ° . ° ° a-step-at-a- 
weeding, ridging growing crops, opening and time kind 


covering furrows, distributing fertilizer, etc. 


Jorn Stub 


IRON AGE {= 


ForVines also 

lines include many other tools such as Weeders 

with or without Seeding Attachments, several 

sizes, Corn Stub Cutters, that cut stubs in five pieces and throw 

them out on top. Tree Trimmers, Asparagus Knives, three 

kinds, Asparagus Ridgers, Corn, Bean and Pea Planters, 

Fertilizer Distributors, one or two row, Hay Rakes, Row 
Pum : Markers, Land Rollers, Ditching and other Plows, Root 

Pulpers and Slicers, Row Indexes, Corn Knives, Transplanting 

Hoes, Dibbles, Barrel Trucks, Leaf Racks, etc. 


We have at your disposal a separate booklet or folder covering each 
line. You can havea full set if you wish. When you write won’t 
you please tell us what size place you have so we can make an intelli- 
gent recommendation where desirable. Also have a spraying guide 
which will be sent free on application. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO., Box 3036GRENLOCH, N. J. 
Established 1836 


F No. 190 
Barrel 
Sprayer 
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What the College Did 


(Continued from page 88) 


(1) The unprofitable fowls are dis- 
carded and financial loss thus avoided. 

(2) The food which the unprofitable 
fowls would have consumed is released 
for profitable use in other directions. 

(3) A large amount of poultry food 
becomes available for human _ food 
earlier in the season instead of late in 
the fall, which is the usual custom. 

(4) Avoids congestion of the market 
and consequent depression of price. 

(5) The reduced flock which is re- 
tained can be handled more efficiently 
and more profitably. 

(6) Superior results obtained by 
breeding from only the most profitable 
birds, instead of the average of the 
flock, has a value which cannot be esti- 


Consistent But No Spectacular 


The breeders of animals and the pro- 
ducers of animal products in New York 
State have been laboring for years un- 
der trying economic conditions. The 
entrance of the United States into the 
great war naturally rendered their 
plight worse. But, because of the fact 
that stock farming is fortunately not so 
fiexible and easily changed as other 
branches, the work of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department was not of a spec- 
tacular nature. 

The most important work accom- 
plished at the outbreak of the war was 
the taking of the agricultural census. 
Every extension professor of animal 
husbandry was assigned to an unorgan- 
ized county to supervise the taking of 
the census and every assistant in the 
department sought and secured a place 
to aid the work. Some have remained 
in their respective counties all summer 
as assistants to the managers or county 
representatives. 

The usual amount of routine work in 
addition to special demands has been ac- 
complished. Since our extension work 
has assumed an organized form we have 
placed stress upon judicious feeding, 
careful culling and grading of stock and 
cooperative marketing. The usual sum- 


mated because it will extend for gen- 
erations to come. By the methods of 
selection advocated the consumer and 
producer both gain. 


If only eight per cent of the hen pop- 
ulation was selected there will result a 
saving of 2,121 tons of feed worth 
$127,267 and that, in addition to this, 
the increase in egg production next 
year, due to the fact that only the 
profitable fowls are retained instead of 
the average of the flock, will be 431,600 
dozens of eggs worth $129,480. 


More complete and work- 


ings of the committee will be published 
in the Special Poultry Number of The 
Countryman, February, 1918. 
Work in Ancient Husbandry 


mer work comprises special meetings, 
stock judging contests and demonstra- 
tions at fairs. 

With the advent of war conditions, 
the tendency of prices to seek higher 
levels, the certainty of congested ter- 
minals, and the uncertainty of deliveries 
assumed first importance for the dairy- 
man. 

In view of the supreme importance of 
these questions which affect so many 
farmers of the state an effort was 
made to deal with the question codperat- 
ively. The possession of a farm and a 
herd of cows are of little importance if 
essential supplies cannot be had. The 
most pressing need seemed to be to con- 
nect the New York dairyman with feed 
supplies from western states. This de- 
partment, therefore, in codperation with 
other agencies devoted much time to 
working out a comprehensive plan of 
feed purchasing and distribution for the 
state. 

As a result, the Dairymen’s League of 
New York, representing 770,000 cows, 
has gone into the feed business to en- 
able its members and others to secure 
adequate supplies of feeds at a price 
commensurate with their value. The 

(Continued on page 104) 


up-to-date 









hice, the 
SalP //P 
8 WECKS 


Pigs can be brought to maximum weight in a much 
shorter fattening period by feeding 


Purina Pig Chow 


than by ordinary methods of feeding, because Purina Pig 
Chow contains over 56% of fattening element, as well as an 
unusually high percentage of bone-building lime and phos- 
phates (largely lacking in other feeds). 


Purina Pig Chow is a wholesome, nutritious feed, possessing 
natural laxative quality which keeps the pig’s system properly 
regulated. Corn is too expensive to feed alone. Purina Pig 


Chow, fed as directed, 
Saves Corn 


because it increases the appetite, stimulates digestion, and makes the same 
amount of corn give MORE GAIN IN WEIGHT, in a shorier period. Purina 
Pig Chow is the best feed for brood sows, as it eliminates runts from the 
litter and produces rapid growth by developing the largest possible milk 
flow. For sale in Checkerboard bags by dealers. 





GUARANTEED ANALYSIS Ingredients 
Protein ei Cane Molasses 
Carbohydrates _.............. a Ground Corn 
Nitrogen Free Extract........................ 55. °*° Alfalfa-Flour 

(Starches and Sugar) Digester Tankage 
Ash....... aaa Ti ie ease iacereee ‘teh. Salt and Humus 
Re ial iciie A ere a erases 3.2°° 
kee ee en oa ae ee 


Write for illustrated leaflet containing full information 


PURINA MILLS 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Highest Winning Butter is Colored 


The Rich Golden June Shade 
by 
Chr. Hansen’s Danish 


Butter Color 


The Color that does not affect 
the Finest Flavor or Aroma of 
first-class butter. 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
are also headquarters for: 

Rennet Extract and Pepsin sub- 
stitutes for same, Rennet Tablets 
and Cheese Color Tablets, Liquid 
Cheese Color, Lactic Ferment 
Culture, etc. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
Incorporated, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Western Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 










Breed and Brand 


When you buy cows you choose a 


yaa 
Z 


—because you know what to expect 
from that breed;—because you know 
you'll surely get full value for your 
money,—and absolute satisfaction. 


When you buy Rope and Binder Twine 
select the best ‘‘breed"’,—those with the 
best reputation. Be sure you get 


“ OLUMBIAN 


Ropez-Binder Twine 


because they, too, represent money's worth 
and absolute satisfaction, 

They are better, because expert wofkmen, — 
men who know how,—make Columbian 
Rope and Twine,—and they make it care- 
fully,—from the best quality fibre,—the 
kind that’s tough and strong. 


Put Columbian Rope on your hay fork,—and 
Columbian Binder Twine in your twine can. 
It costs no more than others,—and saves 
time and money in the erd. 





Send for our war story—** The Ad- 
ventures of a Bale of Hemp,” — 
and a set of our colored post cards. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE CO. 


140-70 Genesee St., “The Cordage City,” Auburn, N.Y. 
Bianches:—New York—Chicago—Boston 
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What the College Did 
(Continued from page 102) 


details of this plan cannot be given 
here, but may be found in the October 
number of The Countryman. In view of 
its timeliness and future promise, this 
effort is a significant piece of codperative 
work. The plan maintains the principle 
of direct dealing between manufacturer 
and consumer, and insures competition 
between manufacturers, which should 
react favorably upon prices. The farm 
bureaus, extension specialists, and other 
agents are codperating with the Dairy- 
men’s League in putting the plan into 
effect. 

There is probably some ground for 
apprehension at this time as to the 
future of our dairy industry. For years 
it has been starving. Between excessive 
prices for feeds and an inadequate price 
for products, many dairymen are likely 
to wisely or unwisely cash in their cows 
at good prices for beef. Unless there is 
a change in the public attitude toward 
dairymen, their business in this state 
may suffer the same fate as befell the 
sheep business some years ago. A state- 
wide plan to supply feeds has been 
aimed to avoid this. 

Thru existing organizations, and in- 
dependently, it is hoped to reach all in- 
terested in the farm flock. Where ad- 
visable, local sheep breeders’ associations 
will and are being formed to encourage 
local initiative and to serve as ma- 
chinery for a uniform plan of grading 
and marketing wool. Ungraded wool 
sells at bottom price. Codperative mar- 
keting of lambs and wool is a practicable 
piece of work and will add much to the 
resources of the farmers. 

Special attention must and will be 
given to the culling of flocks, selection 
of rams and parasite control. It is im- 
portant that beginners proceed with.cau- 
tion, since sheep husbandry is_ not 
difficult to learn, but has its many re- 
quirements, the violation of which spells 
failure. 

It When You Write 


A 
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THERE IS MORE MONEY IN 


prep HOLSTEINS 


Than In Any Other Breed On Earth 


Students of agricultural colleges represent the new type that is 
coming into the farming business. The “hayseed” of the comic sup- 
plements is a figure of the past. The modern farm manager analyzes. 
He wants facts and figures; charts and records. To you men of this 
type the literature concerning the Holstein breed will prove particularly 
interesting. It is not theoretical, but is built upon facts. The records 
of what Holstein cows have done and are doing are stockbreeding hist- 
ory and are supported by facts. These facts prove conclusively that for 
dairying, for dual purpose cattle, Holsteins are the most profitable breed. 


Write for further information, 
it is free. 


Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America 


Box 196 Brattleboro, Vt. 


HOMINY FEED 


is higher in digestibility than average of Concentrated Feeds. 
Has more digestible Fat than average Concentrated Feeds, 
therefore richer. An economical Dairy Food of proven results 
as a milk producer. 


FINE FOR PIGS 
Similar to Corn Meal, but richer and is KILN DRIED. 


Don’t pay present Feed prices for water. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


The Patent Cereals Company 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 








Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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The Man in the Moon 


(Continued from page 76) 


ogy. The heavenly bodies are always in 
evidence, and may always be invoked to 
account for anything on the earth. The 
only difficulty with the explanation is 
that it may not be true. 

There are so many things going on in 
the universe, and in the earth which 
forms its pivot, that occurrences are al- 
ways coming together. There are vast 
numbers of persons who account for 
happenings by coincidences rather than 
proofs. 

It would seem to be a truism that men 
should now accept and believe the things 
that can be proved or at least that can 
be sensed; yet I suspect that most per- 
sons are not in fact guided by this 
method, and that most of them really do 
not want to believe what is true. We 
are guided by notions, traditions, what 
we hear, and what it is agreeable to be- 
lieve. 

We may laugh at the man who plants 
his corn in the moon rather than in the 
earth, but the scientific spirit—the spirit 
that would know the fact—does not yet 
dominate the lives of the mass of men. 
This is no more true of farmer-folk than 
of others; in fact, I am inclined to think 
that it is less true of them, for they are 
in constant contact with fact that is 
original and real. The sailor-folk, so 
far as there are real sailor-folk left, are 
full of these infallible superstitions. 


Most of us assume what truth is, and 
then make our observations fit our as- 
sumption. It requires the integrity of 
mind exemplified by Darwin to accept 
facts that contradict our theory. 


Once we explained everything that we 
cannot understand by appealing to extra- 
terrestrial influences. Diseases of human 
beings were ‘‘judgments” for sin and 
disobedience. Insect pests were ex- 
communicated by the church. The dis- 
eases of plants were due to currents of 
electricity and other mysterious and 
celestial agencies; but we have now 
learned that even these diseases have 
particular origins and that we determine 
what these origins are by patient in- 
vestigation and not by guessing. The 
man who appeals to the zodiac and the 
moon merely lives in some previous age. 
He is not of this generation. He always 
explains, but he never understands. 


The Man in the Moon is the genio of 
all things we do not understand, the 
heart-hope of those who in days gone by 
looked far away for help, the insinuation 
of vague desire that had no basis on 
earth, the succor of those who sat in 
blindness, the godhead of unreason. He 
was everything that men imputed to him. 
To this day may we see the moon-men 
standing helplessly at the cross-roads 
and mooning in the dim places. 


The Farm Tractor Coming East 


(Continued from page 79) 


to the tractor people to show to the 
Eastern farmer what was on the market 
to help them overcome the labor trou- 
bles in handling their farms. 

“Each one of us was given an abso- 
lutely fair opportunity to demonstrate 
our goods and we were received with a 
cordiality which I have never seen 
equaled in any other demonstration in 
the country, and I want you to feel that 
we thoroly appreciate this in every 
way.” 


The rules were easily enforced; no 
infraction occurring after the first day 
and a general warning was sufficient to 
curb overzealous operators from speed- 
ing. 

It is believed that the demonstration 
just concluded was carried out as 
planned and was conducive of much 
good, alike to the farmer and manufac- 
turers’ agents, and that an advance was 
made in the standardization of tractor 
construction. 
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wins the fight 


against noise. 


Ball Bearing; Long Wearing [Producing power of both typist 
and executive is increased by this 
100 per cent efficient machine.] 


Hg 
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E 


In eliminating the clatter that up to this time 
has characterized typewriters, the L. C. Smith 
4 & Bros. Typewriter Company has taken the 
longest stride ahead since the introduction of 
4 “visible” writing. 


Model 8—The“Silent Smith” 


—runs so quietly and so smoothly that it is a relief to 
the nerve racked office worker. 


regu it 
mi A Mt 


There are many other new features worthy of consider- 
ation, including the decimal tabulator and the variable 
line spacer. Both are part of the regular equipment. 
A left hand carriage return is furnished if desired, in 
place of the regular right hand lever. 


An illustrated catalog of Model 8 may be 
had for the asking. Drop a card now to 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


Home Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


J. E. Van Natta, Agent 
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War and the Weather 


(Continued from page 77) 


efforts, and many more thousands of 
dollars would have been expended be- 
fore the fallacy of this opinion became 
apparent. 

As late as 1902, the Italian Govern- 
ment appointed a Commission to _ in- 
vestigate the subject of hail shooting, 
which curiously enough is an attempt 
to disperse a rain storm by the same 
means used by other experimenters to 
produce rain. A locality that had suf- 
fered extremely from damage by hail 
in previous years was selected and great 
numbers of canon of an _ approved 
special type were used but no good re- 
sults were perceptible. These negative 
results of a five year campaign justified 
the Commission in recommending that 
the Italian Government no longer en- 
courage such expensive and_ useless 
work. 

During the great drought in Cali- 
fornia in 1898-99, the citizens of one 
of the larger cities authorized an ex- 
tensive and expensive system of ex- 
periments by gas and by canon, but 
were fortunately saved the necessity of 
actually wasting their money by the 
fact that an abundant rain fell just 
before they were ready to begin their 
own operations. 

Entirely regardless of whether rain 


does or does not follow a_ particular 
experiment of this kind, the supposition 
that there is a relation of cause and 
effect between the explosions and the 
rain is one that cannot be entertained 
for a moment by any one familiar with 
the physical processes involved. It 
would be a great mistake to conclude 
that any battle by reason of its noise, 
or heat, or gunpowder has had any 
effect in the way of producing rain. 

It may well be asked, if battles do 
not cause our abnormal rainfalls, what 
does cause them; and why are some 
seasons so entirely unlike others? The 
best answer available at present, tho by 
no means an assured explanation, is 
that the circulation of the lower air 
varies in different seasons; and this 
circulation is controlled by certain 
“low” and “high” pressure areas. 

The great processes going on in the 
atmosphere are conducted on too large 
a seale for any man or any nation to 
attempt to control them. According to 
Professor Abbe, the energy expended by 
nature in the production of a hailstorm, 
a tornado, or a rainstorm probably ex- 
ceeds the combined energy of all the 
steam engines and explosives in the 
world. It is useless for man to attempt 
to combat nature on such a scale. 


Former Student Notes 


(Continued from page 98) 


08, B. S. A—F. S. Hayden has a 
very large fruit farm in Wyoming 
County. Tho specializing in fruit, he 
has also devoted a large area to general 
farming. 

09, B. S. A.—E. L. Baker, who taught 
agriculture at Perry for the last four 
years, has resigned to become farm 
bureau agent of Genesee County. 

712, B. S. A—L. M. Hayes owns a 
large farm in St. Johnsville. Just now 
is considering the possibility of taking 
up Farm Bureau work. 


12, B. S. A—C. E. Ladd, who was 
director of the State School of Agri- 
culture at Delhi, has gone into the 
State Department of Education as super- 
visor of agricultural education. 


13, B. S—H. M. Boyle has entered 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Camp at 
Fort Niagara. 


"13, B. S.—A. P. Williams, who was 
principal and teacher of agriculture at 
Burnt Hills, has gone into the State 

(Continued on page 110) 









































Nothing 
Succeeds 
Like 


Success 


D airymen s League 
ome Ata YY Seo 


linseed oil mea!, corn glu- 


Protein 20% ten feed. , wheat bran, 

b rs dried grains, malt 

Pa i. F E ED sprouts, cottonseed meal, 

ude ft e corn feed mea ominy 
Glitenins 45% feed. 


is a balanced ration feed of a uniform quality. Guaranteed by the Dairy- 
men’s League to be satisfactory in every way and most economical for the 
majority of their feeding problems. 

Professor E. S. Savage of the New York State College of Agriculture says 
in regard to its protein value. ‘‘....there is protein enough in the feed for 
all kinds of roughage. In the opinion of the writer there is, except, perhaps, 
with the very poorest of mixed hay. The formula was worked out with the 
use of mixed hay in mind and there would be plenty of protein if the feed 
should be fed with mixed hay and corn silage. If fed with alfalfa hay there 
wonld be more than enough protein, however this would do no harm, In 
this case if corn meal, hominy,oats, barley, etc., or any low protein feed, 
were the cheaper, then a few hundred pounds of one of these feeds could be 
mixed with each ton of the League feed. In the same way if any feeder 
thought that he did not have enough protein he could then add a little more 
of one of the high protein feeds to it. Without silage a feeder might wish 
to add a little more oil meal to his ration, particularly if his roughage were 
poor. ‘‘....Feeders should try it at the rate of about one pound of feed to 
three or three and one-half pounds of milk produced, together with all rough- 
age that the cow will eat. Following this, study how to vary the amounts 
fed to secure better results.’’ 


Hales & Edwards Co. Goer it 


Authorized Manufacturers Dairymen’s League Dairy Feed 





ALSO 
RED HORN CALF MEAL with BUTTERMILK 
RED HORN DAIRY FEED EXCELSIOR HORSE FEED 
GOLD FLAKE DAIRY FEED RED HORN PIG MEAL 


PIONEER HOG FEED with BUTTERMILK PIONEER STOCK FEED 
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H-0 Milk Feed 


Certain feeding elements are needed to 
produce milk, and certain elements are 
necessary to maintain a cow in good con- 
dition. The ingredients that supply these 
elements—are in H-O Milk Feed; and a 
little molasses is added to make the feed 
extra palatable and nutritious. 


You may add a high concentrate—if you 
wish - or any silage or roughage that you 
have on hand. 

The point we make is this—H-O Milk 
Feed is a complete feed; or it can be used 
as a ‘‘foundation’’ if you prefer a high- 
priced, high-protein ration. 

Be reasonable though, and don’t expect 
everything in a popular-priced feed. 


If you cannot get H-O Feeds from 
your dealer, write for samples and we 
will arrange to have you supplied. 


The H-O Company John J. Campbell 


General Sales Agent 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








MILLS 
BUFFALO, N Y. 


Cheap Land! 


Put your waste land under cultivation 
cheaply and quickly. Clean up the bad 
spots with a 


Corterwary Bush and 
Bog Plow 
Does away with hand labor, cuts bogs and stump 
land that a moldboard cannot touch. Also for 


heavy stubble and any disking. Two and four- 
horse. Heavy disks forged sharp. Thousands in use. 


Write for new catalog and free book “ The Soil 
and Its Tillage;”’ also for name of nearest dealer. 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 
105 Main Street 
Higganum, Conn. 


Maker of the origi- 
nal CLARK 


\ 1% ae ar 







sand 


% Plows. 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 110) 


Department of Education as assistant 
supervisor in agricultural education. 

14, B. S—H. S. Gabriel, who was 
teaching agriculture at Greene, has been 
drafted. 

14, B. S.—L. E. Cook has gone to the 
college of agriculture at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, as an associate professor of 
vocational education. 

14, B. S—R. R. Jansen has been 
elected principal and teacher of agri- 
culture in the intermediate school at 
Kings Ferry. 

14, B. S—T. A. Baker, formerly in- 
structor in Animal Husbandry at Cor- 
nell, is teaching Animal Husbandry in 
the secondary schools at Cobleskill. 


14, B. S—J. C. Hurley, 
teaching agriculture at Moravia, 
been drafted. 

15, B. S—A. J. McConnell, who was 
teaching agriculture at Belmont, has 
been drafted. 

15, B. S—W. P. Brodie has accepted 
a position as instructor of farm crops at 
the State School of Agriculture at Can- 
ton. 

15, B. S.—D. P. Crandall, teacher of 
agriculture at Bellfast, has been drafted. 


who was 


has 


15, B. S—F. W. King was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant at the close of 
the first Reserve Officers’ Training Camp. 
He is now stationed “somewhere’’ in 
Syracuse. 

’15-’16, Grad.—Verd Peterson, who has 
been a county agent in West Virginia 
since leaving here, has gone to Clemson 
College, South Carolina, as Professor of 
Agricultural Education. 

15, B. S—Joseph M. Hurley has been 
teaching agriculture at Malone for the 
last two years. 

715, B. S—E. B. Fuller 
agriculture at Moravia. 


15, B. S.—T. G. Stitts, teacher of agri- 
culture at New Berlin, has been drafted. 


is teaching 
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15, B. S—L. J. Steele, after leaving 
college, became teacher of agriculture at 
Holley. Last April he was appointed 
Farm Bureau Agent of Orleans County, 
but has been obliged to give up the work 
on account of being drafted. 

16, B. S.—E. C. Heinsohn, who was 
editor-in-chief of The Countryman dur- 
ing his senior year, paid the college and 
Countryman a short visit during the 
last week in September. He is at pres- 
ent connected with the Bureau of Chem- 
istry in Washington. We heard “Heine” 
say, “It’s worth coming East to hear 
those bells and see the old place again.” 

16, B. S—Paul Young, who was in- 
structor in the state school at Delhi, is 
now principal and teacher of agriculture 
in the intermediate school at Delmar. 

16, B. S—Seth T. Wheat has gone to 
Linden Centre, Vermont, as teacher of 
agriculture in the Theodore N. Vail 


School of Agriculture. 

















Will Your Herd Be For Sale? 


If you milk by hand the chances are you will 
want to sell your herd before the year is out. 

Dairymen have written that they had in 
tended selling their herds because of labor 
trouble and low profits in hand-milking: that 
they started using Burrell Milkers as a last 
resort and have since increased their herds. 





BURRELL b-l-k MILKER Good For Cows 


If you request it we will send these dairy 
men's statements with the illustrated booklet 
showing how Burrell Milkers increase milk 
profits, reduce dairy troubles and do this year 
after year. 

D. H. BURRELL & COMPANY 

Little Falls, N. Y. 
Makers also of the ‘‘Simplex’’ Cream Separators and 
other “Simplex’’ specialties— The Best in the World 


—— ee, 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 


Don’t Think Only of Scale 


when you think of 
“SCALECIDE” 
it is all there is to 
Dormant Spraying 


Does all that any other spray will do 
—but no other spray will do all that 


“SCALECIDE” will do, Kills all kinds of 
scale—all formsof fungus andinsects that 
can be reached in dormant season—and 
invigorates your trees—and costs no 
more. Read our money-back proposition 
before ordering anything else. 

,. Send for free booklet, 

Profits in Fall Spraying” 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’f’g Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept. 30 New York 












Made from APOLLO- KEYSTONE 
Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets, 
the most durable, rust-resisting 
sheets manufactured. 


These sheets are unequaled for Silos, 
Culverts, Tanks, Roofing, Siding and all forms of ex- 
posed metal work. Look for the Keystone added 
to brand. Send for our “Better Buildings” booklet. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


16, B. S.—B. J. Koch, who is teaching 
agriculture at Alden, worked with the 
Federal Conservation Committee during 
the summer. 

716, B. S—wW. R. Cone, who has been 
teaching agriculture at Edmeston, goes 
to the state school of agriculture at Al- 
fred as teacher of farm crops. 

16, B. S—H. M. Mapes has had to re- 
sign his position as teacher of agri- 
culture at Hannibal on account of being 
drafted. 

16, B. S. 
agriculture 
at Troy. 

16, B. S.—Arthur Plough is teaching 
agriculture in 
setts. 

16, B. S.—H. Boellner has resigned as 
teacher of agriculture at Richford, Ver- 
mont, on account of being drafted. 


Albert Hoefer is teacher of 
and supervisor of gardening 


Marlborough, Massachu- 
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Regulation U. S. Shirts 


Regulation Army Shoes 


Regulation Military 
Suits and Overcoats 
Carried in Stock .-. 


Puttees in Pigskin, Cordovan 
and French Calf Leathers 


A full stock of Suits and Overcoats 


for Fall & Winter Season 
of 1917-1918 


We Sell STETSON SHOES 


Buttrick & Frawley 





Laundry Service that will 


please you 


Forest City 
Laundry 


209 North Aurora St. 


E. M. Merrill 


Bell Phone 165-J 
Ithaca Phone 118-X 


CALL FOR A BAG 
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16, B. S.—Earl Hodder has been ap- 
pointed teacher of agriculture at Malone. 
He is taking J. M. Hurley’s place. 

16, B. S.—C. O. Smith has been super- 
visor of gardening at Englewood, New 
Jersey, since leaving college. He has 
now been appointed assistant state club 
leader for New Jersey. 

16, B. S—A. A. Allen, who was 
teacher of agriculture at Alden, will take 
charge of the horticulture work at the 
state school at Cobleskill. 

16, B. S—L. H. Woodward of Gil- 
bertsville has been drafted. 

16, B. S—G. A. Blanchard, who 
taught agriculture at Hamburg, has been 
drafted. 

16, B. S—O. G. Bowen, teacher of 
agriculture at Middleport, has _ been 
drafted. 

"17, B. S—H. R. Griffith has a posi- 
tion as vegetable culturist in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


17, B. S.—Harold Macy has been ap- 
pointed bacteriologist of the city of 
Geneva. 


17, B. S—H. O. Crowell is teacher of 
agriculture at Albion. 

"17, B. S—E. N. Shepp is teacher of 
agriculture at Lowville. 


17, B. S—Helene Tompkins is teacher 
of home-making at Greene. 


17, B. S.—Helen O. Kirkendall is 
teacher of home-making at Randall. 


17, B. S.—Gertrude H. Nelson is 
teachng home-making at Candor. 


17, B. S.—Helen Clarke is teaching 
home economics in the normal school at 
Johnson City, Vermont. 


17, B. S.—William Maire, who was 
appointed teacher of agriculture at Lake 
George, has resigned in order to enter 
county agent work. 

17, B. S—Frank Snow is teaching 
agriculture in Colebrook Academy, Cole- 
brook, New Hampshire. 

(Continued on page 117) 


















































' PRINTING 


That is our line 
Try us on your 
next order, no 


matter what it is. 


& 


The Atkinson Press 


South Tioga Street 


We print the “Countryman” 


The 


Tea Room 
Tea 


Room 
Specialties 


Luncheons 
and 
Dinners 


7 Telephone Bell 4-F 25 
] At Forest Home 
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C.. U. A. A 


Football Schedule 


. 8—Football-Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, 2:30 P. M. 


. 10—Football-Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, 2:00 P. M. 


. 17—Football-Fordham, 2:00 
P. M. 


. 24—Freshman Football - Penn- 
sylvania, 2:30 P. M. 


Nov. 29—Football - Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia, 2:30 P. M. 


C. H. Webster, M. D. 


CORNELL, 04 


Representing 


New York Life In- 


surance Co. 


121 Catherine St. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Both Phones 


























Ask Your Grocer for 


Burns’ 


Family 
Bread 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
Scientifically made from the 
best ingredients obtain- 
able, in a clean 
bakery 


Call and see for yourselves 


Breakfast Rolls a Specialty 


Bakery at 110 N. Corn Street 


“Printing at a Price that Pleases” 
Norton Printing Company 
Book, Job and Pub- 


lication Printers 
317 E. State St. Foot of Hill 


The Sign of the Green 
Lantern Means Good Eats 
Dinners daily 12 m. to 2 p. m., 40c. 
Sundays 12:30 to 2 p. m. 75e 


Open daily 11 a. m. until 7 p. m. 
Sundays (2:30 to 2 and 6 to 8 p.m. 


Speci: -~ en given private lunches for pic 
. ete., and phone orders. 


Bell 462-W Ithaca 751 


Stairway East of Heggie’s 140 E. State St. 


Say Where 
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Right and On Time 
Gets "Em 


Stover Printing Co. 
115 North Tioga Street 


Lang’s 
Palace 
Garage 


Safe Storage 
Expert Service 


Agents for r 
Cadillac :: Oakland 
Hupmobile :: Paige 


117-121 E. Green St. 
Phones 95 7 


TAXI SERVICE ‘ 
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i} Book on 
¥ 
a DOG 
‘ AND HOW 
America’s TO FEED 
i . 
Photographer and Van Buren 115 E. State St. nea teten Mailed free to any ad- 
Kodak Dealer “* %@ Departments dress by the Author 
For over 18 years we have photographed and pleased H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY, Inc 
Cornell students. Kodaks for sale, rent or exchange. # : % 
Trade your old Kodak for a new one. Eastman sup 118 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 
plies. Deveioping and Printing a specialty. 
Do Business by Mail 
W It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. 
anzer & Howell Our catalogue contains vital information on Mail 
Advertising. Also prices and quantity on 6,000 
national mailing lists, 997% ——— Such as: 
The Grocers War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Farmers 
Tin Can Mfrs. - Axle a —_ 
We Ln ist ‘Railroad ees 
Our Name Signifies Auto Genes Seunestent te, Ete. 
Write for this valuahle a book; also 
rices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
QUALITY AND SERVICE P a arndneieaiees 
Remember that we have a Sea Food Ross-Gould, 1000-, Olive Street, St. Louis 
Market where you can buy Fresh Fish, : a ad 
Oysters, Clams and other Sea Foods ROSS ™ Gow 
) in their season. eer: : 
LaustS St.Louis 
Farm drainage demands durable tile. Our drain tile are made of best 
Ohio clay, thoroughly hard burned—everlasting. Don’t have to di 
*em up to be replaced every few years. Write for perrs. Sold in carloa 
lots. Also manufacturers of the famous NATCO IMPERISHABLE 
SILO, Natco Building Tile and Natco Sewer Pipe. 
National Fire Proofing Company - 1136 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO. 
» We carry a full line of Jewelry, Art Goods, Etc., and make College Pins and Badges 
136 East State Street 
SHUUICHI LLAULLUULULLLLAULLUUOOULAULAALULULOLOL LULU ISU LLULLAGe4LLULLLLLLULLLULAL LLL LLL (us 
“BUFFALO” PORTABLE POULTRY RUNWAYS = 
Enable you to make any size yard or runway desired. Can = 
be moved to other locations at will. Prices as follows: = 
Per Section Per Section 
7 ft. long x 5 ft. high $3.75 8 ft. long x 2 ft. high $2.00 
‘ 2% ft. long x 5 ft. (gate) 1.60 6 ft. long x 2 ft. high 1.60 
= Above prices are for orders consisting of six or more = 
oe sections and are F. O. B. cars Buffalo, N. Y. Best article on = 
= the market for young chicks, ducks, geese and other small = 
= fowl or animals, also for enclosing small gardens in season. Place your order today! = 
’ = You will be well satisfied. Send check, money order or New York Draft and we will = 
= send you the greatest article on the market for poultry or dog kennel purposes. = 
Booklet 67E describing this system will be mailed upon request. = 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. = 
> = 479 Terrace (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) Buffalo, N. Y. = 
= 
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We Print in Natural 
Colors 


Why don’t you make your 
printed matter show your 
goods just as they appear? 


We will do this for you at 
a trifling cost over black 
and white. 





Words cannot describe 
your goods as a color illus- 
tration never fails to do. 





Do you want big business? 





Write for samples of 


our process-color work 





Christy-Color-Printing-Engraving, Inc. 


Rochester, New York 
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Former Student No tes 


(Continued from page 112) 


15-’16, W. C.—A. E. Jenkins was in 
Tompkins County first quota of fourteen 
men for the national army. He left 
Ithaca September 5 for Camp Dix at 
Wrightstown, New Jersey. 

716, B. S.—William D. Chappell, who 
has been teaching agriculture for the 
past year at the Canadaigua Academy, 
is now in the United States School of 
Aeronautics at Ithaca. 

"17—P. W. Winchell is now in the 
United States School of Aeronautics at 
Ithaca. 

17, B. S—F. R. Walkley is teacher of 
agriculture at Castile. 

17, B. S.—C. E. Shill is supervisor of 
gardening at Amsterdam. 

717, B. S.—K. C. Fox, who was an 
assistant in the poultry department while 
a student at Cornell, is now instructing 
in poultry husbandry at the Cobleskill 
State School of Agriculture. 


17, B. S—E. W. Day is teacher of 
agriculture at Gowanda. He takes the 
place of W. G. Stokoe, who has gone into 
county agent work in New Hampshire. 


17, B. S—L. E. Walker is teacher of 
agriculture at Weedsport. 


17, B. S—W. E. Knapp is teacher of 
agriculture at Youngsville. 

18, Ex.—E. R. Hoskins, who had been 
elected teacher of agriculture at Har- 
ford, Pennsylvania, has had to resign on 
account of being drafted. 

718, Ex.— W. L. Dean is now at To- 
ronto, Canada, as a cadet in the Royal 
Flying Corps. 

719, Ex.—A. D. Honeywell is in the 
Curtis Airplane Factory at Hammonds 
Port. 

719, Ex.—H. A. Stevenson is in the 


reserve naval corps at Newport, Rhode 
Island. 


ThisMoney-Makiné 
Fast-Setlin? Feed 


Next winter, when the price of grain is high 
and climbing and your milk check is not so large as 
you would like it in comparison with feed bills, you 
= pive quick attention to anything that promises 
relief. 


Be forehanded and protect yourself now. 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIAL DAIRY FEED 


will not only reduce your feeding costs but will increase your income 
by causing each cow to give from one to two quarts more milk 
every day. It is selling greatly below corn and oats. A supply 
purchased now will enable you to get every cent of profit from 


next winter’s milk prices. 


We are grinding day and night to fill orders. See your nearest International 


dealer an 


rder yours now. If there is no dealer near F pn write us. See that 
you get the genuine International Special Dairy Feed an 


get it now! 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Nation Needs 
Trained Men 


and Women 


]RE there men and women of 
your acquaintance who could 
profit by the twelve weeks of 

ff intensive training in agricul- 
ture and home economics given at the 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
November 7 to February 15 ? 


To add more food to the world’s supply 
is to be of service to all mankind at this 
time. Training will help do this as 
those of you who have attended Cornell 
realize. 


There is no charge for tuition to resi- 
dents of New York State. A postal to 
the Secretary brings an announcement 
giving details. 


fics York State College 
of Agriculture 


At Cornell University - - ~- Ithaca, N. Y. 
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For 76 Years Case 


Has Helped American Agriculture 


Your grandfather and your father knew Case 
machinery. They first knew Case Threshers and 
Case Steam Engines. Then as the years went on, 
they learned of new Case Farm Machinery. 

The latest developments—although 26 years 
old—are Case Kerosene Tractors. 


Men have admired Case Farm Machinery 
because of splendid workmanship. Because of 
durability and proper performance, they have 
found Case machinery cheaper in the long run. 


Tractors for Every Farm 


The Case line of kerosene tractors has been 
developed through practical farm experience. 
Today both official and farm tests give Case 
Tractors first place. 

Case Kerosene Tractors come in four sizes 
9-18, 10-20 12-25, and 20-40. So there is a size 
to fit any farm. 

A new Case catalog has been prepared which 
will be sent free upon application. We recom- 
mend its reading by the students of Agricultural 
Colleges. Write for your copy today. 

J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


(Founded 1842) 
662 Erie St., Racine, Wisconsin 


Send for this Descriptive Printed Matter — All Free 
sclow are listed the ditferent series of booklets and folders. Te 
us Which interest y 


1— Kerosene Tractors 4—Threshers 7—Road Machinery 


84h 2 Steam Tractors 5—Hay Balers 8 -Automobiles veer 
3) Grand Detour Plows 6. Silo Fillers bao 
Books Or, if you: wish, ask for our General Catalog, describing the entire Case Bere EN 


line tis tree 
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e Yes, you certainly did lose that $30 MM > 
2) worth of butter last year, if you milked zs 
o ten cows and did not use a Sharples. ie 
Fd For no other separator skims clean gg 
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RC from every Purdue Experiment Sta- 4] 
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